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PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 


PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE, 1938-1939 


URING the period from June 1938 to June 1939 French 
philosophy has not been less productive of interesting works 
than in previous years, and neither does it show greater unity of 
inspiration nor closer convergence of results. Three leading 
tendencies may, however, be discerned. First, we have the idealistic 
rationalism of which Léon Brunschvicg is the chief representative ; 
secondly, and directly opposed to this, the more or less anti-rational 
and mystical tendency that places more emphasis on feeling and 
intuition, and is traceable, directly or indirectly, to Bergsonian in- 
fluence; lastly, the positivist and scientific tendency. All these 
trends we shall find exemplified in each of the great disciplines that 
we are going to review, namely, general philosophy; logic and 
philosophy of the sciences; psychology; ethics; aesthetics; and 
lastly, history of philosophy. 


I 


Among the important books of the year first place must without 
doubt be accorded to the work in which Brunschvicg undertakes 
to complete the exposition of his doctrine. This work, La Raison 
et la Religion,’ deals in a direct way with a problem that he has 
hitherto treated only by allusion in various connections. The title of 
Kant’s work, Religion within the Limits of Mere Reason, would 
have been entirely suitable for Brunschvicg’s book. In dealing with 
religion, as with other problems, he thinks it essential to know 
whether anthropomorphic imagination or, on the contrary, the pure 
spirituality of the reason alone is to have the last word. Three 
antitheses that he judges to be fundamental are defined in the 
first part of his book. First, there is the opposition between the 
living and physical self, and the self as an entirely spiritual prin- 
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ciple of intellectual activity and love; next, that between the 
imaginary world, which is geocentric and hence centered about 
the human individual, and the real and limitless world of science; 
and lastly, that between a God made in the image of man, and a 
God truly divine and rationally conceived. In former times nature 
“led to super-nature ; hence it pointed the way to mind”. The true 
God cannot be conceived as a private being with whom we might 
have social relations, so to speak; God is not loving or loved like 
men, “but He is what loves in us. ... We can no longer accept the 
idea that we are extraneous to Him, and He ceases to be foreign 
to us; for He is not the superior being toward whom the temporal 
creature turns and prays in order to escape the burden of tem- 
poral laws, but is the eternal truth in whom a thinking soul gains 
the feeling and intimate experience of the eternity of thought” 
(74). 

In the second part of the work Brunschvicg displays this con- 
ception of an entirely disinterested religion, and of the unity and 
strict immanence in us of the spirit or the divine, as a conception 
seeking to reveal itself to us ever since the dawn of Occidental 
philosophy, and as one which has always been envisioned by the 
greatest minds and the noblest souls, but only to be again and again 
overshadowed by the aggressive opposition of fable-creating imag- 
ination and egotistical preoccupations. This is what the author 
calls “the disgraces of eclecticism”, the analysis of which he pur- 
sues through three periods that he distinguishes in the history of 
European thought, namely, the Platonic, the Augustinian, and the 
Leibnizian. And following the method pursued in all his other 
works, he makes of them so many pictorial representations, con- 
tinually taking in new points of view, of the whole evolution of 
human thought. To each great doctrine he devotes a brief chapter, 
compact and precise, which often makes it appear in an unexpected 
and fresh light; and in each case he reiterates that the effort of 
pure spirituality is compromised by a renascence of the God of 
the imagination. “Thus, with all these philosophers, however 
diverse their points of departure, there is the same disavowal of 
their initial position, the same current that draws them back 
toward the beliefs which they had denounced at the outset of 
their careers as dreams and chimeras.” “Has not this fact been 
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shown to be sufficiently constant to be made into a law? If philoso- 
phy can, literally speaking, destroy religion, will it be in a position 
to take the place of religion?” That is the objection to which we are 
exposed. For his part, Brunschvicg believes in a possible triumph 
of pure reason, free of anthropomorphic contamination ; man will 
gradually renounce his old desire to escape from his mortal 
condition; he will learn how to “reascend to the source of that 
which, in our own estimation, makes us persons”. And this will 
not mean, he maintains, “destroying the impetus given to religious 
life by the various faiths which have nourished Occidental thought, 
nor contradicting the example of their heroes and saints” (264). 
By this lofty and noble conclusion, which is firm and uncom- 
promising, he claims to remain faithful to the whole religious 
tradition of humanity in the West, and at the same time to elimi- 
nate all that may subsist in it of the commonplace, self-centered 
clinging to individuality, every hope for reward and personal 
happiness, all of man’s interests that cannot be identified sincerely 
with those of God, that is, with those of pure thought, the univer- 
sal, and the one. Can one imagine, however, that the believers 
of the various faiths, like those in the diverse philosophies, will 
be more satisfied about such a conception in the future than they 
have been in the past? 

At any rate Brunschvicg’s influence clearly dominates the very 
recent thesis of Georges Bastide, who, writing on La Condition 
humaine,? describes at length and not without force what he calls 
“the conditions of access to spiritual life”, the stages of thought 
in the conquest of its autonomy. Setting out with the idea that 
there is no absolutely simple consciousness and that, on the other 
hand, “the complex is always a construction, just as the simple is 
an abstraction”, he gives us as the first state of conciousness what 
he calls “the protoplasmic [i.e., undifferentiated and confused] 
consciousness”, a vital center of adaptation, comprising at once 
both habit and innovation, which is not yet self-conscious thought. 
A second phase is that of the separate representational idea, in con- 
nection with which the author presents a debatable but original 
theory. According to this theory the representation arises from 
the inception of a prepared activity, that the unexpected collabora- 
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tion of others renders useless, and consequently leaves in a state 
of simple, detached intention in consciousness. This phase of 
awareness is that of primitive thought, of the “world of spirits 
and intentions’. Next comes the world of things and qualities, of 
the realism of common sense. But one cannot find rest in this 
world, for this phase of knowledge cannot complete itself in a 
coherent synthesis; it finds itself entangled in the blind alleys of 
rationalism and in the contradictions of empiricism. Being able 
neither to understand the brute fact as such, nor to derive it from 
an idea, it finds itself confronted with the two equally unthinkable 
notions, “the Becoming that nothing exhausts and the Eternal that 
nothing moves” (244). Hence this phase of knowledge termi- 
nates in doubt and anguish. So we are led to the idealism of the 
pure judgment, to the cogito understood in the Brunschvicgian 
sense, There must be a recognition of the immanence of judgment 
or thought in all knowledge and in all that exists in so far as it is 
known or knowable. But this turning inward does not consist in 
knowledge of a spiritual substance, denominated soul or mind. 
“Mind could not be an object of thought in the realistic sense of 
the word. To want to confront itself is to externalize itself to 
itself ; but the mind does not know itself from the outside . . . for 
it is not what is affirmed, but that which affirms” (305). At this 
point Brunschvicg’s position is opposed to Bergson’s. “While the 
Bergsonian philosophy calls for a participation in being, that of 
Brunschvicg calls for participation in the one” (316). Thus the 
proper function of mind is constructive; true idealism is not a 
system of Being, but a theory of value, which consists in bestow- 
ing upon things the value of truth, beauty or morality. “It is not 
a matter of constructing the world . . . but of endowing it, from 
within, with logical, aesthetic, and moral reasons for existence.” 

Here is a book full of enthusiasm, youth, and talent—which how- 
ever leaves unsolved the difficulty inherent in the doctrine from 
which it draws its inspiration. For if mind has the function of 
giving values to the world, if it is activity transparent to itself 
that renders the world rational and thinkable, how is it possible to 
ask what essential relation mind holds with this nature to which it 
applies itself and in the midst of which it arises? Must not nature 
be already pliable in some measure to the laws which mind im- 
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poses on it, to some extent homogeneous with the form that is 
acceptable to it? 

Delvolvé courageously faces this same problem. In a very ab- 
stract, concentrated, and difficult way of writing he indicates, in 
his consideration of the idea of matter,’ the chief features of a 
general philosophy, which seems to be a comprehensive spirit- 
ualism. Starting with the ancient conception of matter as that of 
which a work of art is made, he envisages this as one of the terms 
of a double idea, of which the necessary correlate is the notion of 
an organizing agent. From this point of view there are three forms 
and three main degrees of matter; namely, physical, biological, 
and noetical. By means of reference to the most recent theories 
in physics, Delvolvé first seeks to establish this correlation of 
matter and organizing agency in the constitution of the atom, and 
to show that, besides a representation of its inner structure, energy 
must also be ascribed to it; for energy is its attractive center and 
the principle of all its changes. “We are thus led to distinguish be- 
tween representation and being, and to recognize being in the 
energy which is neither represented nor capable of representation” 
(40). All the changes of which the atom is the theatre are con- 
ceivable only as modes of participation in an irreversible and 
directed action that we may call “the organizing power of all mat- 
ter” and whose creative efficacy we experience in ourselves. 

The same conclusions emerge from an analysis of the notion of 
biological matter, with the additional new feature that biological 
matter is constituted not by a simple composition, such as the multi- 
plication of identical elements, but by development and evolution, 
and by the integration of a mass of exterior physical constructions 
(organs, tissues), appropriated and preadapted for the purposes 
of the organism or fashioned by it, which may be called para- 
biological. By noetic matter, lastly, is meant the given sensory 
data that the mind or reason organizes by means of the successive 
discovery of signs, concepts, and sensori-mathematical relations. 
Here again noetic matter is exteriorized in paranoetic matter, al- 
ways of a more or less social character—books, institutions, works 
of art—that are made, and constantly utilized, by mind. The 
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classical dualism of two substances, matter and mind, is hence- 
forth replaced by the opposition of the two inseparable aspects of 
all reality, the material and the spiritual, always present together, 
always in interattion; every act of mind always finding some 
measure of material expression in a finished piece of work or in 
a created habit. In this way Delvolvé, using new terminology, takes 
up and pursues through the different degrees of human evolution 
a contrast analogous to that of mystical and political in Péguy’s 
works or to that between “constituting reason” and “constituted 
reason” made by Lalande. Delvolvé’s book is compact and inter- 
esting, but it is to be regretted that by its abstruse form it rather 
conceals this fact than renders effective its wealth of serious ideas 
and the lofty and noble quality of its author’s inspiration. 

These works display more or less clearly an idealistic tendency ; 
and it is this tendency which Gilson combats with remarkable 
firmness in a book he entitles Réalisme thomiste et Critique de la 
Connaissance.* In this book Gilson is interested, primarily, in in- 
ducing us to enter a secluded quarter, the realm of Thomist philo- 
sophers, busy with their own discussions, quarrels, and problems. 
It seems, however, that a considerable group of these thinkers is 
inclined today to seek a reconciliation between Scholastic philoso- 
phy and the modern way of thinking which is traceable to Des- 
cartes and Kant. This group is striving to work out a “critical 
realism”, such as would definitely result in an affirmation of the 
reality of external matter, but based on the Cartesian cogito and 
“soul-more-certain-than-the-body” doctrine. “I have been obliged 
to bear witness”, writes Gilson, “to how deeply the classical meta- 
physics is today contaminated by Kant’s critique.” This fact 
arouses his indignation ; and to these attempts by Mgr. Noél, Rol- 
land Gosselin, and Fathers Picard, Maréchal, and Gredt, he is 
keenly hostile. With weighty and lucid argumentation he shows 
that the full implications of idealism are not realized for what they 
are by these thinkers, and that once the principles of either Des- 
cartes or Kant are admitted, the gates are closed on us at the 
start and there is no longer a legitimate means of escaping from 
the realm of thought. If it once be granted that the existence of 
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things, and of the world apart from mind, needs to be demon- 
strated, we are no longer in a position to give such a ¢«monstra- 
tion. “Cartesian or Kantian Thomism” seems to him to constitute 
a “teratological metaphysics”. It is therefore necessary to hold 
fast from the very beginning to the position of Aristotle and St. 
Thomas, for whom the existence of the body is a primitive “evi- 
dence” on a par with the evidence of mind in the cogito. We 
must not for a single instant admit the need for an initial critique 
of knowledge. Like all the Scholastics, we must start out from 
being, not from knowledge. For St. Thomas knowledge is the act, 
not of the mind alone, but of the whole man, of the conjunctum, 
soul and body, inseparably. To the question as to how one knows 
that a thing exists, realism answers only that it is by perceiv- 
ing it. 

This attitude is simple; and also very simple is the solution 
given of the problem; really there is no solution, because for 
Gilson there is no problem. Hence the contented facility with 
which he goes about meeting the difficulties arising from false 
evidence, hallucination, and errors of the senses; and hence, on 
the other hand, the subtlety he displays in the critical part of 
the book, and when the question arises of ascertaining by what 
operation perceptive evidence is produced. At any rate recognition 
must be given to the frankness, the desire for clarity, and the 
hatred of equivocations and compromises, to which this book bears 
witness. 

Thomist thought, however, is only one of the currents in con- 
temporary Catholic philosophy; another is less intellectual and 
more mystical and somewhat influenced by Bergsonian doctrine. 
The most sympathetic and original representative of this tendency 
was Father Laberthonniére, who has already been dead for some 
years, but whose disciples have just published a volume of Guvres 
Complétes,> almost entirely devoted to studies of Descartes. The 
same tendency is manifest in Paliard’s work on Le Théoréme de 
la Connaissance.* For this author, “knowledge is a reflection of 
life on itself”. But how could life reflect on itself if it were really 
nothing but life; if, in other words, there were not already intro- 
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duced into the conception of life something akin to consciousness 
and thought? And that means a return forthwith to the idealistic 
point of view. 

It is still, it seems, to general philosophy rather than to methodo- 
logy that we must refer L’/nstauration philosophique’ by Etienne 
Souriau. This is a distinguished and original piece of work, both 
in respect of its subject-matter and in its method of treatment, 
learned throughout and often stimulating, but obscure. Despite its 
high literary quality, its painstaking and even complicated form, 
not to speak of the author’s abuse of neologisms, doubtless in- 
creases our difficulty in understanding the thought. Souriau’s aim is 
to present “the philosophy of philosophy”, meaning by this a search 
for the conditions that must be met by what he calls “the in- 
stauration of philosophy”, that is to say, the construction of any 
doctrine, or, as he likes to say, of any “philosophéme”. But our 
keenest interest in this work is not so much in the establishment 
or discovery of these aims as in the penetrating insight that the 
author brings to bear on the history of philosophy and the various 
doctrines that he uses as illustrative material, particularly in con- 
nection with his interpretation of Cartesianism and Kantian 
thought. One of his chief tendencies, moreover, is to bring philoso- 
phy into close association with art; and the conditions of the 
instauration that he thinks he discovers as being necessary are 
“architectonic” and aesthetic rather than logical and dialectically 
obligatory. These conditions may all be expressed in one single 
law, namely, “that in order for anything to realize itself it must 
take on form” (17). From this law derives the importance of the 
idea of work (@uvre) in philosophy in so far as that work 
must be coherent and solid in structural quality—although these 
characteristics do not deprive the conceptions of their character as 
representations of the given. Prior even to the whole art of reason- 
ing, therefore, the notion of work presupposes the art of ideation, 
of positing essences, a thetic art. Thence follows an irreducible 
difference between philosophies, and that each philosophy appears 
to have its own ethos, coloration, and “atmosphere”. “Atmosphere” 
—which clings less to the content of philosophy than to “dif- 
ferences of proportions, rank, accentuation, fruitfulness, shadow 
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and light variously disposed” (149). Inversely, the point of de- 
parture of each doctrine vindicates itself only in and by the same 
doctrine in which it realizes itself. Thus everything fits together ; 
“the architect will fashion his edifice in accordance with the ma- 
terials that he wishes to utilize, and because of architectural neces- 
sities he is led to reject certain materials and to search for certain 
others” (200). It is therefore necessary at the outset to admit 
the “plurality of philosophies”, and to hold that “the cosmos vir- 
tually admits of a great number of equivalent solutions to the 
problem of gaining information concerning it” (214). 

What are, accordingly, the general laws immanent in all philo- 
sophical “instauration”? First there is the law of the point of 
view, the choice of a certain principle of unified representation of 
the world, which involves the renunciation of other principles in- 
compatible with it; and this point of departure is correlative with 
the point of termination, and takes for granted from the begin- 
ning “the adoption of the whole philosophéme” (296); that is, 
. the pure initial necessity of taking form (264). The second law is 
that “within the philosophéme two factors support each other and 
stand out clearly as the two poles in relation to which the whole 
organism gains its value and significance”—“the same” and “the 
other” in Plato’s work, potentiality and act according to Aristotle, 
etc. The third law is that of mediation, “a filling of the empty 
place” such as Platonic participation, or Cudworth’s plastic mat- 
ter. Other laws are those of the need for dynamic scope: the ef- 
fort to escape through dissonance the excess of symmetry which 
the preceding laws would lead to; the analogical reduplications in 
the constructions of the doctrine; and the trenchant negation of 
those aspects of reality that are incompatible with the chosen 
ones—the negation of sensory reality in the Platonic philosophy, 
of substantial forms by Descartes, or of the discontinuous by 
Leibniz. There is also a general tendency toward indulgence in 
“twilight visions” and a prepossession to leave certain questions 
unsolved and not to approach them directly—questions such as 
that of accounting for appearances which confronted Parmenides 
and that of the union of substances in Descartes’ thought. Lastly, 
there is the effort to mark the completion of the work by forcing 
into it such concrete detail as serves to confirm it. A concluding 
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chapter on progress in philosophy shows us doctrines adding 
themselves together, and thus enlarging “the plérome of the philo- 
sophies” which diversify the world in as many different modes. 
This leads us to speak of the rdle of imagination, which is as 
essential as that of reason in philosophy, and of the artistic char- 
acter of philosophy. “It [philosophy] is a great art; and it is Pure 
Art that endows philosophy with wisdom and guidance in its in- 
stauration” (409).—These are obviously debatable conclusions ; 
but it must also be recognized that they represent an effort of 
thought that is truly personal and full of promise. 


II 


This year has been much less productive than preceding years 
of original works on the philosophy of the sciences. Those works 
that have appeared are of an almost exclusively historical nature. 
We may mention first two works occupying the two extremi- 
ties, so to speak, of the process of scientific evolution. Abel Rey’s 
new book in the “Evolution of Humanity” series depicts La 
Maturité de la pensée scientifique en Gréce.* The other extremity 
of the evolutionary process is referred to in Héléne Konczewska’s 
book, which recounts the history and present status of the prob- 
lem of L’Unité de la matiére et le probléme des transforma- 
tions.® 

Rey’s well-documented book is written in a rich, lively style, 
but it is regrettable that the author is to some extent merely re- 
producing his lectures or reading notes, just as they stand ; but the 
usefulness of the work is none the less incontestable. Rey first 
retraces in the thought of Anaxagoras and Empedocles the ad- 
vance of a strictly mechanical conception of the world, and the 
formation of mathematical rationalism among the neo-Pythago- 
reans. He then turns to the Socratic science of qualities and 
concepts. Under this heading also comes his study of Plato, de- 
spite that philosopher’s regard for mathematics; then comes the 
Atomists’ science of quantity and experience on the one hand, 
and the school of medical men on the other. The author concludes 
his work with the broad outline of the grandly constructed Aris- 
totelian cosmology. 


® Paris, Albin Michel. * Paris, Félix Alcan. 
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Madame Konczewska has very conscientiously, intelligently, and 
informatively summarized ideas on the unity of matter and the 
possibilities of transmutation resulting from it, and she takes 
up first the ancient and mediaeval periods. This purely historical 
part of her book is by no means the least interesting; she insists 
upon the differences in point of view between the Greek philoso- 
phers who thought they observed spontaneous transmutations in 
nature, and the mediaeval alchemists who sought to bring trans- 
mutations about in the laboratory. Then, with the foundation of 
modern chemistry in the eighteenth century and its doctrine of 
simple bodies, the reaction is sharp, and the idea of the unity of 
matter seems to have been abandoned. But it had already re- 
appeared, at least as a theoretical idea, in the nineteenth century, 
with the discovery that atomic weights of different ultimate bodies 
are connected by simple relations. Finally comes the study, in the 
twentieth century, of the complex structure of the atom, and the 
bewildering wealth of contemporary discoveries in this field. 
Madame Konczewska’s book is extremely interesting to read and 
very useful. 

Gaston Bachelard pursues his very particular studies on the bor- 
derland of the history of the sciences in a Psychanalyse du feu." 
By taking the term ‘psychoanalysis’ in its broadest possible sense, 
he goes about examining all the extra-scientific influences, senti- 
mental, social, imaginative, and sexual, which have vitiated the 
ideas of the older generation on nature and its most striking phe- 
nomena ; “it is a question of discovering the active part played by 
unconscious values at the very foundation of empirical and scien- 
tific knowledge” (26). In this connection, the phenomenon of 
fire, which in itself is but of slight interest to modern science, 
has held in the traditional ideas of mankind a place of first im- 
portance, due evidently to its practical utility and to all the 
memories and impressions of a personal kind that it evokes—the - 
home, the cooking of meals, the wine vat, burnings, comfort 
and intimacy, and wondering fright. With his customary verve and 
stylistic gifts, tending more and more toward lyricism, Bachelard 
has in this book brilliant pages about fire and the complexes en- 
couraged by it. As to the exact. thesis that the author seems to want 
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to establish at the very beginning, which would ascribe a sexual 
origin to the discovery that fire can be produced by friction, it is 
permissible to think that such an assumption trespasses a little on 
the borders of fantasy. 


III 


The field of psychology has been enriched this year by several 
important works. First of all, the recently published eighth volume 
of the French Encyclopedia, devoted to the Vie Mentale, displays 
the same regard as earlier volumes for modern trends, the same 
desire to rid itself of outworn, traditional approaches. Dr. Henri 
Wallon organized and directed the composition of this work, 
writing the principal chapters himself. After a general introduc- 
tion devoted to methods, the treatise next follows the stages, first 
of organic, then of psychic development: elaboration of the ner- 
vous system, its pathological interruptions or insufficiencies, or- 
ganization and behavior in animal life, parasitism, the beginnings 
of sociability, reactions to the external world, representation and 
knowledge, sexual activity. A second part investigates the cir- 
cumstances and objects of psychic activity: the family, school, and 
profession ; daily and public life. The third part is concerned with 
the levels of mental life: the periods of rise, decline, old age, and 
death. An appendix deals with “sciences in formation”: a study 
of the hand, of writing, of the human face. This simple outline 
shows how interesting the volume is. The large space allotted to 
pathology should be noted, for this is in accordance with the tradi- 
tion of French psychology, as also is the alliance, seemingly con- 
firmed by this work, between positive psychology and sociology. 
The rather dogmatic tone of the work and the choice of a too 
narrow point of view is perhaps regrettable. With so much 
emphasis on experimental and medical psychology the properly 
philosophical aspect of the matter is often but little or weakly 
indicated. Is it suitable for those writing an encyclopedia to fail 
to recognize the discussions and divergent interpretations bearing 
on psychological phenomena? Is it evident, for instance, that 
introspection is closely connected in psychology with the doctrine 
of substance? Is there not in this work a failure to do justice to 
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the contributions of the Bergsonians in psychology, which are 
brushed aside by rather too facile objections? 

As if to recompense for these shortcomings, Volume VI of the 
great Traité de Psychologie of Georges Dumas, appearing also 
this year, treats of higher psychological functions under the title 
Les Fonctions systématisées de la vie affective et de la vie active. 
This work is inspired by a broader outlook and is free from the 
predominantly medical and physiological point of view of some of 
the preceding volumes. In a detailed and searching manner Dumas 
here investigates the logic of feelings and passions; Challaye 
deals with the evolution of tendencies; Lagache takes up love and 
hate; and Davy writes on social and moral sentiments. Perhaps 
the most important chapters are the work of three recently de- 
ceased philosophers, namely, Gustave Belot, who with all his in- 
genuous originality analyzed the varieties of religious feeling; 
Charles Blondel, who dealt with volition, and Henri Delacroix, 
who, in full possession of his masterly powers, has produced some 
writing of the highest order on aesthetic feelings, genius, and 
invention. 

Among original works, we should first mention Burloud’s 
Principes d’une psychologie des tendences.* This title, although 
slightly ambiguous, nevertheless plainly indicates the scope and 
aim of the work. It is an outline of a whole psychology based on. 
the idea of tendency, rather than a treatment of various tenden- 
cies. This psychology aspires to being positive and scientific; but, 
unlike the works mentioned previously in this article, its aim is 
to retain an essentially introspective method, and it invokes, above 
all, the name of Maine de Biran. And whatever of essential im- 
portance might be revealed to us by intimate personal experience, 
beyond the Birannian “effort”, would consist of a tendency, or 
rather a multiplicity of tendencies, of oriented and active mental 
attitudes, of internal forces, that may moreover be conceived 
as derivatives of one primal force. According to their degree of 
complexity these forces appear, in turn, as intention, tendency in 
the proper sense, schema, dynamic schemas, and idées forces. 
Habit consists of a constitution of dynamic forms of this kind 
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which codrdinate and arrange themselves in hierarchies. “Methods 
of reasoning, of calculation, of literary composition, of experi- 
mentation, and various techniques thus comprise a comprehensive 
schema, itself implying incomplete operations, each of which is 
dependent on a distinct partial schema.” 

From this point of view Burloud reviews the various psycho- 
logical and mental operations, and discovers in all of them the 
above-mentioned active element. Conceptual thought itself has its 
own schemas, the categories, capable, like all other schemas, of 
functioning automatically. “Intelligence awakens in the prolonga- 
tion of instinct, which itself is a continuation of organization; 
but it constructs schemas of action, whereas instinct utilizes ready- 
made schemas” (413). So, according to Burloud, psychology 
ought to search for causes rather than to concentrate on estab- 
lishing laws, for it would in this respect possess “an immense 
superiority” over the other sciences. “It [psychology] knows real 
causes and real actions, and it knows them immediately and ade- 
quately through an original intuition” (427). 

Thus conceived, psychology tends to develop into a general 
philosophy. “The forces which are active on the plane of mind”, 
writes Burloud, “are not heterogeneous to those active on the 
corporeal level: both sets of forces are tendencies” (411). But 
the author stops short of entangling himself in this line of thought, 
and it must be recognized that when he finds himself confront- 
ed with the metaphysical problem of consciousness, of the tran- 
sition from physiological processes into sentient intuitions, his 
thought becomes somewhat equivocal and obscure. “Sensation is 
at one with organic impression” (270), he declares; but such a 
formula should be explained! At any rate, this book is undeniably 
interesting and even important. 

The influence of Maine de Biran and Bergson is again at work 
in Konczewski’s book on the Pensée préconsciente** published 
with a preface by Pierre Janet. The author desires to show that, 
behind the logical set-up which is adapted only to thought already 
formulated and fixed, there is the true spiritual life with its spon- 
taneity and creative originality, which is rather of the order of 
intuition. 


* Paris, Félix Alcan. 
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IV 


In a work long meditated, a little abstract and difficult, but 
rich in thought and carefully designed to give due recognition to 
all the elements of the problem, entitled Esquisse d’une doctrine 
de la moralité,* René Hubert has sought to construct a theory of 
morality dialectically, according to the principles of the synthetic 
idealism of Octave Hamelin. The latter had shown mind, with its 
categories, to be immanent in and necessary for the construction 
of every representation ; but representation can be oriented toward 
the past or the future, and it is speculative or practical ; and when 
practical it supposes a special assurance, for which no empiricism, 
either pragmatic or sociological, is able to account. Such assurance 
is faith in the mind itself and its constitutive exigencies ; a sort of 
meeting-point of demonstration and intuition. The problem of mor- 
ality in its doctrinal aspect is, then, that of determining the a priori 
conditions of the possibility for consciousness of proposing to 
itself a practical object and of giving itself such an assurance, and 
its method will be dialectical. Starting from this first fact that 
consciousness is relation, dialectic will show these relations en- 
gendering and enriching each other in accord with the three-fold 
rhythm of thesis, antithesis and synthesis, and tending to rejoin 
concrete experience without ever being completely successful in 
doing so. 

Since we are concerned here with a practical representation 
which, so to speak, has in view the transformation of a merely 
possible object into a real object, it appears from the first as 
subject to a law. But to the law, a principle of the continuity of 
action and consciousness, is opposed an element of discontinuity, 
i.e., liberty, and possibility that the law be or not be obeyed; and 
the first synthesis here will be duty. But in its turn duty appears as 
the thesis of a new triad, and opposes itself to value, which is no 
longer an imposed constraint but an attraction exercised by the 
action to come; and the synthesis of duty and value is personality. 
Then comes a new triad: to personality is opposed the plurality of 
persons, and the result of this opposition, or its synthesis, is the 
moral community. But the community of persons will not func- 
tion without their diversity, each being obliged to keep his own 
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characteristics ; and justice will come to the community to concili- 
ate this new opposition. Lastly, Hubert makes organization an 
antithesis to justice, and regards solidarity as their synthesis. He 
believes he is here bringing together again the realm of social, 
juridical, and political experience with the problems of concrete 
morality. 

The general plan and high philosophical ambition of the work 
are very plain to see, as are also its difficulties. The main feature 
is the somewhat arbitrary nature of the triads thus constituted; 
and there is the fear that some ideas on this level of abstraction 
may be used in a double sense. For instance, one starts from law, 
which is opposed to liberty, in order to reach duty as the synthesis; 
but what is law if it is not already duty? The attempt is no less 
interesting, for all that, to remain on a strictly critical plane and 
not to admit, in order to account a priori for morality, any extra- 
rational intuition such as that of religion. 

It is not in an essentially different spirit that the present writer 
has undertaken the completion of an earlier book, En quéte d’une 
philosophie, which was the outline of a general philosophy, and 
of which Lalande has already given an account in these pages, 
by a study on La Conduite humaine et les valeurs idéales.* The 
earlier work had led us to conceive of a living and thinking ac- 
tivity as the basis of all reality, of nature as well as of humanity. 
On this view the conditions and directive categories of practical 
life would not be essentially different from the conditions and 
categories of knowledge; and accordingly the ideal values which 
orient human action must find their common basis in life and 
in reason itself. Analyzing these values into their traditional triple 
form, the true, the beautiful, and the good, we undertake to show 
that neither from the pragmatic nor from the sociological point of 
view, but only from that of an idealistic rationalism, can a satis- 
factory idea of them be given. It appears to us that values all 
gravitate closely around the notions of intelligibility and finality, 
and that they all reflect the demands of intelligibility and finality. 
At the same time, in their mutual relations values seem to consti- 
tute a dialectical triad. The true, constituting purely and simply 
a positing of existence, is the thesis, always imperfect since we 
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cannot know or comprehend the whole of anything; whence arises 
the need of escape from the real in order to find the full satisfac- 
tion of heart or mind in beauty, the antithesis. But the beautiful 
cannot content us either, because it is only fiction, and aspires to 
full being; whence arises the good as the synthesis. The good 
is the striving to reconcile the ideal and the real, to modify the 
given reality according to the demands of reason and order. A 
final chapter attempts to show the diverse forms under which 
these ideal values intervene in the concrete behavior of men and 
reveal themselves at work throughout history. Moreover they, like 
reason itself, appear to belong to the world of essences, implicated 
in the pure act by means of which thought reflects on itself—that 
is to say, in this sense they appear as divine essences. 

L’Erreur de Narcisse** by Louis Lavelle and Avoir une Ame™ 
by Etienne Sauriau are two brilliant essays to be ascribed equally 
to the domains of ethics and psychology, and are valuable on 
account of their literary quality as much as for their penetrating 
and skillful analysis. 

Lavelle’s book, whose form is reminiscent of the seventeenth 
century moralists’ works, is dominated throughout by a deep feel- 
ing for spiritual activity, for all that is living and spontaneous, 
antecedent to and rebellious toward pure analysis. Spiritual ac- 
tivity should remain concrete, directed toward the world and 
action. To pretend to be able to grasp and define himself as an 
object for himself is the error of Narcissus, infatuated with his 
own image and incapable of attaining it. Hence the difficulty and 
equivocation of a complete sincerity; “how is one to talk about a 
being that is never finished and whose every word and action adds 
more to what it is?” Starting with this central idea, Lavelle sur- 
veys human virtues, saying of the vanity of egoism: “I can never 
be the goal of my action, precisely because I am the author of 
it.” Of the necessity of collaboration with others, he says, “beings 
can only communicate from the moment that they recognize and 
accept the differences that distinguish them”; and he concludes 
with a theory of wisdom, of the tranquillity of soul in an ever- 
renewed present in which eternity itself flowers forth. 

The possibilities of a personality never fully defined so long as 
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it is living are evoked in the same fashion by Souriau when he 
defines what it means to “have a soul”. “For to have a soul means 
possessing riches that one does not have, living in a positive man- 
ner certain unreal lives, being greater than one’s self, finer and 
richer.” Therefore man should form himself according to his own 
intimations, but with knowledge also of how to answer to the de- 
mands of the occasion; for “the virtual is always conditioned by 
certain properties of the actual”. “The greater part of the things 
we wish are not to be discovered in a place where they may be 
hidden . . . but are to be established.” Thus we encounter again 
the aim and inspiration of Souriau’s other book, analyzed earlier 
in this article. 

The auto-biographical journal the pastor Wilfred Monod pub- 
lishes under the melancholy title: Aprés la journée is a docu- 
ment of inestimable moral value. Monod is one of the noblest fig- 
ures of French Protestantism, and at the same time a thinker and 
original theologian who is the author of a fine book on the prob- 
lem of the good. His journal draws us within the very life of 
French Protestantism with its crises and internal debates. Full 
of recollections and colorful notes in the first pages, the book ends 
in the midst of the sad conflict of two generations of believers 
who no longer understand each other. 

Another emphasis and a very different spirit appear in 
Gurvitch’s Essais de Sociologie.’* Under this title the author as- 
sembles four critical studies devoted to the works of Emile Durk- 
heim and his school, dealing respectively with “the forms of 
sociability ; the problem of collective consciousness; magic and 
the law; and Durkheim’s moral philosophy”. Gurvitch denounces 
once more the over-dogmatic aspects of Durkheim’s thought and 
seeks to substitute for them a broader, more complex (if also an 
infinitely less clear) conception of sociology. 

Passing now to works bearing on applied moral philosophy, we 
shall have to cite many interesting works which are as closely 
connected with other disciplines as with philosophy proper. Pro- 
fessor Pirou of the Law School of the University of Paris is the 
author of a judicious Introduction a étude de l’Economie poli- 
tique*® in which he discusses in a lucid, impartial, and also cautious 


“ Paris, Bernard de Grasset. * Paris, Librairie Sévey. 
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way the problems of science in general, of sociology, of the defi- 
nition and method of political economy, and its divisions. There has 
just been published a book called Inventaires III,” a third series 
of inquiries and discussions carried on in the presence of the 
students of the Ecole Normale Supérieure, and organized by the 
director of the school, C. Bouglé. They bear on the place and 
state of the mind of the middle classes throughout various coun- 
tries of the world; but it is unnecessary to demonstrate how in- 
teresting such studies are in the light of the present international 
situation.—Under the guidance again of Bouglé certain students 
of the Ecole Normale Supérieure have gone to study on the spot 
the systems of education in various countries of Europe and 
America. On education in Russia, Italy, and Germany they have 
brought back well documented and very valuable memoirs; and 
the study of American education made by P. Uri merits special 
mention here.?2—And finally, Bouglé once more has been in charge 
of the fine volume on Education and Instruction which has just 
appeared for the French Encyclopedia. In its breadth, clearness of 
plan, lucidity, and precision of underlying ideas, and moderation, . 
as also in the frankness of the opinions expressed with regard to 
the diverse tendencies of modern pedagogy and the arguments to 
which they give rise, particularly in France, and lastly because of 
its elegant material form, this volume is certainly one of the most 
successful achievements of the great encyclopedia undertaken 
under de Monzie’s general direction. 

Two other publications of a pedagogical nature also deserve to 
be mentioned here. The first of these is the voluminous history of 
public-school teaching that Falcucci has just brought out under 
the title: L’Humanisme dans l’enseignement secondaire en France 
au XIX®* siécle.*> The second of these works is even more note- 
worthy, for it is the result of the course previously offered at the 
Sorbonne by Emile Durkheim on L’Evolution pédagogique en 
France.** This well-planned work is full of ideas and suggestions, 
and covers the period from the Renaissance to the present day. 

The international political situation has caused the well-known 
Catholic philosopher, Maurice Blondel, to descend from the meta- 


* Paris, Félix Alcan, 1939. 
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physical heights to tell us, with a grand elevation of thought and 
a fine impartiality of judgment, what must be thought of the 
struggle for civilization and peace which before the war was going 
on in Europe and the world.*® 

We may also mention here several studies on history and politi- 
cal philosophy by that great mind and heart that was Elie Halévy, 
which have been brought together under the title of /’Ere des 
tyrannies,”® which was the title of the last and henceforth famous 
paper that the author gave before the Société francaise de 
philosophie. Historian, philosopher, moralist, Halévy was, beneath 
his outwardly cold and rigorously scientific impartiality, an ardent 
soul; and none has characterized more firmly and courageously 
our troubled contemporary situation. The book contains three 
series of studies: the first on the history of French socialism, and 
on Saint Simon and Sismondi in particular; the next on the his- 
tory of the working class and social legislation in England since 
the beginning of the century ; and the last on the World War (that 
of 1914), its causes and its consequences such as we are still ex- 
periencing. 

V 

Among the works on aesthetics first mention must be accorded 
to the posthumous work of a young philosopher of highest promise 
suddenly struck down by illness, Louis Estéve. Under the title 
Etudes philosophiques sur lexpression littéraire®" this book, a 
collection of his articles, is devoted to precise and detailed analysis 
of certain difficult modern poetical writings. Here he tries (in so 
far as it is possible to grasp the unattainable!) to determine the 
conditions of that harmony peculiar to verse which constitutes its 
poetic charm. He deals especially with sonority and the musical 
properties of certain combinations of words. His studies of Mal- 
larmé are among the most enlightening that have been written on 
this obscure poet. 

Lalo devotes his last volume, L’Art loin de le vie,* to showing 
that art, instead of always being the expression of reality or of 
the artist’s personality, as has been maintained, is also often “far 
from life’, and masks or contradicts it. This occurs in three forms: 
first when art is chiefly preoccupied with technique alone, and is 

37 
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inspired by the doctrine of art for art’s sake; next, when it takes 
its point of departure in “the complex of the flight” and consti- 
tutes a method of diversion, evasion, or sublimation, for the pur- 
pose of escaping the monotony and the ugly aspects of reality; 
lastly, when art is conceived as a means of using wisely, or, as 
Aristotle said, of purging the passions. Lalo’s book is enter- 
taining reading and valuable because of the great collection of 
notes on widely different writers and artists. The author, in ac- 
cordance with customary methods, presents such material to the 
reader without concerning himself very much about drawing a 
general conclusion from it. Lalo indeed is an enemy of all dogma- 
tism and even of all doctrine, championing a complete relativism 
as regards aesthetics. 

We have yet to mention the very intelligent selection and well- 
executed translation of excerpts from the great English essayist, 
the late Vernon Lee, presented to the French public by Madame 
B. Nouffard and entitled Etudes et réflexions sur l'art.” 


VI 


The harvest of French books on the history of philosophy has 
been particularly rich this year. Several works of considerable 
importance are found among them. 

Outstanding for its originality, clearness, and vigor of thought, 
for extent and novelty of information, and for the vast perspec- 
tives that it opens up, first place must be given to René Berthelot’s 
book on La pensée de l’Asie et l'astrobiologie.*° The main part of 
the work was first published in the Revue de Métaphysique et 
de Morale during the years 1932 to 1937. The author himself ex- 
presses in a precise way the purpose of this great work. “Between 
the view of the world . . . held by savage peoples . . . and that 
of modern science and western Europe, an intermediate concep- 
tion long prevailed in Asia and the Mediterranean territory. It is 
what may be called astrobiology. In astrobiology there is an inter- 
linking of the idea of astronomical law and that of vegetable or 
animal life. On the one hand everything is alive, even the heavens 
and stars; in its other aspect, everything is regarded as subject to 
numerical and periodic laws which are both laws of necessity and 
of harmony and stability” (7). This conception, first formulated 
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in Chaldea, the author rediscovers in China and follows from 
there into India, and there studies its relations with Mohammedan 
and Jewish monotheism and later with the formation of Christi- 
anity. And this same conception seems to Berthelot to be still 
dominant in Mexico. It is impossible to exaggerate the interest 
and significance of this work and the new insights that it affords 
even in the interpretation of classical doctrines whose formative 
elements we thought were well known. 

In addition to Abel Rey’s book discussed above, the history of 
Greek philosophy has been enriched by Joseph Moreau’s excel- 
lent study on the Construction de lidéalisme platonicien.** And 
this work is completed by a second book on l’Ame du monde de 
Platon aux Stoiciens.** Here we have a complete internal recon- 
stitution of Plato’s doctrine. Moreau proceeds in a straightfor- 
ward way, by analyzing the dialogues very closely and arranging 
them in relation to each other. He shows us Plato starting out 
with the problem of education as stated in the Protagoras, pro- 
ceeding thence to questions concerning the relation of technique 
and pure knowledge, and next to the problem of ends and of the 
hierarchy of diverse aims and sciences, then going on once more 
to problems of morality and love, and finally approaching higher 
essences, the Idea, the Soul, and the Good. It is difficult, I do not 
say to know, but to live more intimately in an author’s thought 
and to identify one’s self more completely with his spirit than 
Moreau has done. He never writes of Plato from an external 
point of view, never orders his thought in the name of some 
systematic principle. From one end of this five-hundred-page book 
to the other, Plato himself speaks and is followed from dialogue 
to dialogue ; we observe his ideas organizing and clarifying them- 
selves, and rising to the highest speculations. This is a book of 
the highest order of merit. 

To the study of Aristotle Abbé Le Blond has contributed a 
serious and unusual book entitled Logique et Méthode chez Aris- 
tote, étude sur la recherche des principes dans la physique aris- 
totelicienne.** The author seeks to distinguish Aristotle the logician 
and theorist of the syllogism from Aristotle the observer and 
savant in the proper sense of the word. Contrary to tradition, 
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Le Blond apparently abandons the first Aristotle for the view that 
the really solid, original part of the master’s work consists in the 
procedures of observation, classification, and induction, which are 
the only means of passing from facts to laws and of formulating 
the premises of the syllogism. These procedures Aristotle carried 
out without theorizing about them, while those for which he did 
offer theories are really secondary in his work. 

As for the history of modern philosophy and the seventeenth 
century, we must cite Falcucci’s study on Le Probléme de la vérité 
chez Pascal ;** a work of high erudition by Mademoiselle Francés 
on Spinoza dans les pays néerlandais ;** Guéroult’s fine study en- 
titled Etendue et psychologie chez Malebranche;** and the great 
bibliography of Leibniz by Ravier.*’ To a period nearer us be- 
longs the book with a debatable plan but of great interest, which 
Béguin devotes to Ame romantique et le réve.** Béguin examines 
the dream as treated principally by the German philosophers, poets, 
and novelists, then also, though in a more rapid and less profound 
manner, the dream as viewed by French poets of the second half 
of the nineteenth century. 

It is proper, furthermore, to take notice of publications which 
are practical aids rather than original works, but are sometimes 
only the more valuable on this account, such as the collection Les 
Philosophes published by Félix Alcan, and arranged for a large 
public. This series takes from each of the classical philosophers 
extended and significant extracts, introducing them with short 
but excellent articles generally written by André Cresson. The 
Librairie Hermann is publishing some very careful and ample 
bibliographical reviews such as Emile Bréhier’s La philosophie 
antique; le Moyen-dge by P. Chenu; and le Psychanalyse by 
Baudouin. Lastly there is the great enterprise of the Bibliographie 
philosophique which was started as a result of the International 
Congress of Philosophy in 1937, and directed by Robin and Bayer, 
of which the third volume has just appeared**—a more satisfac- 
tory piece of work than the first two volumes as regards both 
material form and contents.—In addition there are two transla- 
tions of particular interest that merit attention; first, la Naissance 
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de la philosophie a l’époque de la tragédie grecque,* the title Ma- 
dame Bianquis has given to the fragments of a work Nietzsche 
drafted several times and meditated at length but never wrote. He 
deals with the pre-Socratic philosophers in a poetic spirit, and it is 
quite often himself that he calls to mind in the portrayal of Par- 
menides or Empedocles. And Hyppolite has just rendered the first. 
French translation of Hegel’s Phénoménologie ;“ he did not recoil 
before the extreme difficulty of the task, and the result is a very 
happy one. The deficiency that he has at last made good was 
astonishing and somewhat scandalous; he deserves our thanks on 
this account. 

We may add also that a second congress of the French associa- 
tions of philosophy met at Lyons in March 1939. The two sub- 
jects of discussion were the notion of the universe, and Kant. The 
success attained was great—so great that the assemblage adjourned 
in a transformed spirit, and the congress was developed in an 
entirely new manner through the decision that the next meeting 
should take place at Brussels. This decision enlarged the scope of 
the organization so far as to make it a congress of all French- 
language philosophical societies.** 


VII 


This year French philosophy has lost two of its most noted 
representatives, Dr. Charles Blondel and Lucien Lévy-Bruhl. 
Blondel’s books on la Conscience morbide on collective psychology 
and Marcel Proust and his collaboration with Georges Dumas in 
the Traité de Psychologie are well known; he contributed to the 
alliance of psychology and sociology, which is one of the most 
salient features of the positive tendency today, at least in France. 
In his writings the double influence of Durkheim and Bergson was 
mingled in the most unusual way. 

As for Lucien Lévy-Bruhl, there is no need to recall and de- 
scribe his work here; it is known to all and its influence is world- 
wide. 

D. ParopI 


Tue Sorsonne, Paris 


” Paris, Gallimard. “Paris, Aubier. 

“Tf we were to enlarge this report to include the entire philosophical 
output in the French language, it would be necessary to cite at least the 
volume by Ch. Werner, professor at the University of Geneva, on /a Philoso- 
phie Grecque and that by Dupréel, professor at the University of Brussels, 
entitled Esquisse d’une Philosophie des valeurs. 





THE NOTION OF PERFECTION 


HE aim of endeavor is achievement; checked or frustrated 

achievement is grievous ; man’s hopes are bent on finality, and 
his highest glance has sought and worshiped a reality utterly 
achieved, beyond frustration or limits or problems. The tradi- 
tional idea of infinite perfection arises normally out of man’s cona- 
tive activity, and we can recognize our own demand for it even 
while questioning its adequacy. The criticism of it, however, is 
imposed on us by our very effort to do justice to our recognition, 
pursuit, and achieving of values. 

The religious consciousness with characteristic insistence has 
seized upon this idea of perfection as the mark or goal of saint- 
liness. In the Chinese Li Ki blessedness is conceived as “the com- 
plete and natural discharge of all duties”, leaving nothing unat- 
tained or incomplete.1 More emphatically is this expressed in the 
Buddhist term for the perfect, an-uttara, meaning “the beyond- 
less”. In a series of passages? this notion is repeatedly exalted: 
“Lo, I am he whose purpose is fulfilled. . . . Not twice they fare 
who reach the further shore. . . . For whom no work on self is 
still unwrought. ... Nor yet remaineth aught for him to do.” This 
idea of perfect saintliness as finality is the obverse of the familiar 
conception of vice and sin as failure to hit the mark. 

Aristotle speaks of the perfect as the lack-nothing, the fulfilled, 
the complete, what has reached its goal, teleios: “Things are com- 
plete in virtue of having attained their end... . And excellence is a 
completion; for each thing is complete and every substance is 
complete, when in respect of its proper kind of excellence it lacks 
no part of its natural magnitude.”* This idea of fulfilment or 
completion as the essence of perfection may be expanded to in- 
finitude. In God, we are told, is infinite, eternal, unqualified fulfil- 
ment, and it was this term teleios which Christian piety adopted 
to describe the fullness of grace, as in the verse in the Sermon 
on the Mount: “Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect.” 


* Sacred Books of the East XXVIII, 236. 
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The Buddhist, viewing blessed perfection in the peace of eman- 
cipation from striving, perceived that it involved overcoming of 
life itself, which is essentially desire and effort. Accordingly the 
Buddhist goal Nirvana signified the extinction of self and all its 
lusts. Christian aspiration, decidedly personalistic, hoped to reach 
the eternal Sabbath in a hereafter of personal existence, but like- 
wise occasionally believed itself capable of final perfection here 
and now, though it distrusted this belief and resisted it as heretical. 
The Cathari and kindred sects claimed the blessed advantage of a 
super-grace and styled themselves perfecti. This assumption of 
utter holiness, that here on earth the elect souls can be freed from 
all lure or taint of evil and can accordingly do freely their own 
will, was apt to engender a negligence of the more ordinary moral 
scruples. This and this other act may corrupt the frail piety of 
common believers, credentes, but not the perfectt who are beyond 
corruption. So many a holy fanatic, centuries before Nietzsche, 
might have adapted in his own way Zarathustra’s words: “If one 
be a sea, one can receive a polluted stream without becoming un- 
clean.” 

The religious consciousness in its visions of holiness has es- 
poused ardently this idea of perfection as finality of achievement, 
but in other ways the demand for conclusiveness is expressed in 
the life of thought and art and in the field of social reform. We 
resist the imputation of relativism and look beyond the tentative 
and the probable to absolute truth. Not content with seeing as in a 
glass darkly, we would see face to face: immediate certainty of 
eternal truth. The ordinary conclusion, to be sure, is no more 
valid than the premises on which it rests. Though we do-not dis- 
dain it, we may demand the unqualified verity that intuition is 
presumably to yield. In art we distinguish the sketch, the rough 
draft, the work of promise, from the finished achievement of the 
past-master. In science, in scholarship we prize conclusiveness : 
“This”, we say, “will not have to be done over again.” In our 
social enterprise the admission of problems or reforms is a sense 
of reproach; the perfection of the social order is judged in terms 
of its worthiness to abide. The laws of the perfect state would be 
as the law of God from which one jot or one tittle shall in nowise 


pass. 
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This conviction of the changeless stability of the really perfect 
does not imply a ready self-assurance as to the achieving of it. On 
the contrary, the more exalted our vision of eternal absolute per- 
fection, the more despairing may be our own sense of ever attain- 
ing unto it. “Such knowledge is too wonderful for me!” The 
rationalistic doctrine of eternal truths may stir sceptical self- 
abasement, the Pascal in our mind humiliating the Descartes; or 
even a Byronic despair may overwhelm our zeal, the desolate 
sense that knowledge is unavailing, 

and science 

But an exchange of ignorance for that 

Which is another kind of ignorance.‘ 
This conviction of our own insufficiency pervades all our activi- 
ties. Ars longa vita brevis. Like Socrates, we may count it wisdom 
to perceive that we do not know; we may recall the words of 
Jesus: “Why callest thou me good?” With Bradleyan metaphysi- 
cal resolution we may explain all our values, truth, beauty, good- 
ness, as partial, inconclusive, and ultimately unreal, mere appear- 
ance, all transcended in the Absolute. 

Now it is important to distinguish this troubled conviction of 
the arduous rise to perfection from the placid conception of the 
attained ideal. It is this latter conception that is more particularly 
in question here. We should inquire into its legitimacy and its 
significance. Is this idea of perfection really warranted by the ex- 
perience and judgment of values, or is it not rather due to the 
overemphasis of one element in valuation, a distortion calling for 
revision ? 

Logical, aesthetic, moral, religious activity—the whole realm of 
value—is essentially conative: demanding, pursuing, resisting, 
preferring. From the most elementary of significant desires to 
the highest spiritual experience, the leading motive factor is a 
not-yet, the contemplation or the pursuit of which dictates the 
direction and the tone of the activity. Even the more passive en- 
joyments are stirred and nourished by the respective appetites ; 
but as satisfaction becomes active and significant it is engaged by 
a promise which judgment and will translate into a demand. The 
hand that stretches towards a lovely rose to possess its beauty ; 


* Manfred, II: iv. 
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the ear intent on hearing or on hearing again a great melody, and 
anticipating the notes even before they are sounded; the mind that 
half-sees its way through a problem and would leap over to the 
truth which it is haltingly overtaking; the moral will in delibera- 
tion gradually coming to recognize in the din of clamorous im- 
pulses the steadying voice of conscience; the agonized cry of Job 
on the ash-heap: “Oh that I knew where I might find him !—that 
I might come even to his seat !”—all of these cases reveal experi- 
ence as a demanded or incipient self-involvement, characteristically 
forward-pointing, a not-yet. 

The value-experience is a demand, but it is a demand for realiza- 
tion. The not-yet, by its fiat, is yet-to-be. Value-experience is ever 
an endeavor or an achieving, but it is committed to achievement, 
to consummation. These two moments in the value-experience, 
what it expects of itself and what it finds itself to be, should not 
be confused, but neither should they be too sharply separated, as 
is done when either one of them is overemphasized. Human life 
discloses the insistent expectation of a finality in achievement or 
satisfaction which the event always in a measure disappoifits. The 
disappointment, to be sure, may be due to the frustration of 
endeavor or to the failure of specific realization. But value- 
experience may seem disappointing also in a less obvious but more 
significant sense. Even, or rather precisely when the event does 
come up to expectations, the actual consummation is somehow 
despoiled of the finality which most of all made it desirable in 
prospect. 

Yet while explicit defeat is stinging, the inconclusiveness of the 
most striking consummation does not necessarily rouse distress. 
Even as the mind begins to experience the full thrill of satisfac- 
tion, the achievement is translated, as if by the magic of self- 
outreaching spirit, into a new aim or prospect. Nourishment here 
only rouses appetite; the solution, seemingly conclusive in antici- 
pation, serves to raise and formulate the deeper problem; the 
heroic fulfilment of duty or of whatever task leads the more 
clearly and imperiously to the next opportunity and obligation. 
We had seen before us the high peak of perfection and had reso- 
lutely scaled it, and find it to be the slope of a still more sublime 
summit. Curiously enough, the more significant our achievement, 
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the less disappointing do we find its inconclusiveness. Its own 
fertility makes it the bearer of new interests and keeps the mind 
prospective, with new horizons. 

It is the laggard or unheroic or meagre soul that pines in retro- 
spect or else complacently surveys its gains, the while stagnating : 
barren achievements that satisfy sterile desire. There is a type 
of humility that is akin to cowardly complacency. The unheroic 
will, as it recoils from its impending task, believes itself pious in 
resignation, counting it true wisdom not to overreach itself. It is 
placidly and cravenly humble about its ideals. Cartesian ethics 
suffers from this failure to realize the moral hazard of reluctant 
aspiration. Dante, with deeper insight, perceives the dismal lot 
of those to whom even deep hell denied admission : those wretches 
who had indeed never been alive, “who lived without disgrace and 
without praise’”’.® 

Intellectual, moral, aesthetic, religious activity, all reveal clearly 
the self-enhancement of values: the career ever bent on attaining 
a goal that itself ever propels before it. The mind is always intent 
on perceiving order and drift or significance. Any complexity or 
concomitance that engages our attention stirs the quest for some 
pattern or rhythm which, once suggested, we endeavor to trace 
or scan. We trim and adjust our data to fit them into available 
conceptual frames, or we refashion our frames, or else by chance 
or logic are led to some entirely new hypothesis. The deductive 
mastery of its implications, the testing of it, the convincing array 
of its evidence, establish validity, give substance and order to the 
mass of data. But in this very reordering of our experience, an 
expansion of thought and understanding may be noted. The new 
theory becomes a new window from which the familiar landscape 
of already accepted ideas now reveals new features. A refashion- 
ment of older patterns is in view, and the demand is the more 
radical and far-reaching the more significant the new conclusion 
or theory. The solution has been instrumental in revealing new 
vistas of inquiry and has given rise to a deeper problem. Whether 
it eventually confirm or upset older views, it does call for still 
further reorganization of evidence and reinterpretation of princi- 
ples. 


* Inferno III 36. 
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The same sort of process may be illustrated even more strik- 
ingly in the life of moral activity, where each deliberate choice, 
even as it proceeds to action, serves to reveal new and more radical 
issues. Tolstoy, emancipating his serfs, finds that their new free- 
dom raises twice as many problems each more complex than the 
problems of their serfdom. Convinced that his duty towards his 
new peasant neighbor-proprietors does not rule out his equally 
real obligation towards the landless submerged poor in the slums 
of Moscow, he undertakes to go among these too and uplift as 
many as may be. But in his work of social relief he comes to 
perceive that he himself needs redemption, for by his aristocratic 
luxury and idleness he is in a measure responsible for the destitu- 
tion of the poor. Resolving to change his way of living, not to 
exploit others or make them his servitors, but actively and frugally 
to maintain himself in a life of work and piety, he finds that his 
decision affects vitally the daily lives of his family to whom he is 
devoted and who, though loving him deeply, do not all share his 
convictions. His efforts to reconcile these conflicting duties give 
rise to still further problems, complex and anguishing, and so 
during his entire life, especially after his conscience becomes more 
vigorous, he turns from one task and duty to another, tasks and 
duties self-reforming. And that which is so eloquently revealed in 
Tolstoy’s moral career, the life of each one of us in one way or 
another illustrates. 

So likewise the careers of artist and saint disclose a progressive 
reorientation of ideals and problems. Religious experience, the 
deepest source and the richest matrix of value, most significantly 
reveals its ever-impending, self-reconstitutive character. The idea 
of God, the highest peak of man’s contemplation, is a peak un- 
scaled: the history of religion is only the record of man’s ascent 
of its loftier slopes. Men have not demonstrated that God exists, 
but through the very thought and life of religion have come to 
realize what God means. Not the definite proof of God’s actuality, 
but the ever-deeper perception of God’s nature has marked man’s 
maturing religious experience. God has always been the overplus 
and the eternal Beyond of man’s spiritual aspiration. 


Nor is this nature of value a characteristic of individual ex- 
perience only. The course of civilization illustrates the same spread 
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and intensification of all available value, whether in pursuit or 
achievement or frustration. The gradation of value is not only a 
scale of realization but also an expansion of capacities. With the 
ever increasing complexity of social life men find themselves 
confronted by ever more variously modulated, subtler and more 
momentous issues. Aims, achievement, and problems mature; life 
gains in depth and significance, but easy satisfaction is increasingly 
ruled out by the growing intelligence. If civilized man’s ideals 
reveal an almost measureless expanse in range as compared with 
those of primitive life, so are his vices and his downfall likely to 
be more abysmal. 

The truth of the unceasing self-reconstitution of values should 
not be confused with the error into which it so easily glides, that 
values are unstable, deluding, and all our endeavors accordingly 
of no avail. Schopenhauer’s notion of the self-defeating character 
of desire and of the negativity of all satisfaction is due to his 
irrationalism, which failed to disclose significance’ in the ongo- 
ing careers of men. Positive attainment of value, though self- 
transcending, abides as a milestone on the eager course. But it 
should be clear that past achievements are eternal possessions only 
to the achieving soul. To the complacent, cherished great memories 
become opiates, lulling the sense of actual stagnation and un- 
worthiness. There is ruin in this satisfaction. To the one who is 
losing his grip, these tokens of past vigor are disturbing and 
humiliating, although they may also be a spur and prove the 
saving grace in reclaiming the man. 

The life of endeavor, a pursuit of values, always demands but 
never achieves finality. Man’s higher activities are in this sense 
a progressive disillusion, and this is the inevitably tragic element 
in all perfection. The dying Keats sings most poignantly of his 
unsung songs, his heart heavy with all that it had yet to say. 
Where else in English poetry has this been more perfectly felt: 


When I have fears that I may cease to be 
Before my pen has glean’d my teeming brain, 
Before high-piléd books, in charact’ry, 

Hold like rich garners the full ripen’d grain; 
When I behold, upon the night’s starr’d face, 
Huge cloudy symbols of a high romance, 

And think that I may never live to trace 

Their shadows, with the magic hand of chance; 
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This great octave ends with a semi-colon, as does human life even 
at its best. But when Keats would bring this out-reaching thought 
to a conclusion, how does he manage to complete the sonnet which 
had started so matchlessly? Was not this sonnet really meant to 
end unfinished, with the octave, with a semi-colon: the tragic song 
of inconclusion in all human perfection? 

As we grow in wisdom we perceive that self-satisfaction with 
any particular achieved value is a real hazard, and a precious 
possession only when viewed as pointing beyond itself. So we 
who, like Faust, always dream of a fair moment of conclusive 
satisfaction, may with more mature insight perceive that abiding 
satisfaction is in unceasing endeavor. Yet even as we recognize 
this truth in principle, we may be devotedly contemplating an 
ideal that really does have the mark of finality! So our piety may 
adore God, in whom this ideal of absolute perfection is an eternal 
reality. In this sense the idea of God is itself man’s most tragic 
gesture, for it is the mind’s supreme refusal to resign itself to its 
own inconclusiveness. Thus thought and feeling scan the gamut 
of wisdom, insistent hope, and tragic irony. 

Our review of the value-achieving activities which engage the 
higher life of man might now guide us in the needed revision of 
the traditional idea of Infinite Perfection. We have seen how 
natural it is to exalt the expected finality of satisfaction which each 
pursuit of value demands into the notion of absolute achieved 
perfection. The lure of this notion, as we have already seen, is 
often irresistible and leads to the apotheosis of what the Buddhist 
called “the Beyondless”. So we read in a contemporary writer: 
“The Perfect must be Absolute, since only what is Absolute is 
complete; there must be nothing more, nothing beyond it, or it 
would not be final, it would not be Ali. It must be somehow and 
in some sense all-inclusive, since if there was anything it did not 
include, what thus stood outside it would necessarily limit it, 
would reduce it to finitude; it would be determined by relation to 
what was external to it, and therefore would no longer be sufficient 
of itself, it would not be entire. The Perfect, therefore, must be All- 
inclusive, it must somehow be the All, the Absolute. These prin- 
ciples seem to us quite self-evident.” I have quoted this passage at 


*J. H. Tuckwell, Religion and Reality, 2d edition, 1916, p. 73. 
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length, for we have here a striking statement of a traditional way 
of thought and of principles which, so far from being self-evident, 
manifest a basic though very common confusion of categories. 

The confusion is a double one: a confusion regarding the nature 
of value-achieving activity, itself due to a confusion of value- 
categories with factual-existential categories. The Absolute in the 
sense of the supremely perfect is identified with the Absolute in 
the sense of the existentially entire or total. The “complete” in 
perfection, that is, the consummately achieved, is confused with 
the complete in the sense of full-to-overflowing: axiological with 
existential plenitude. 

This carrying over of factual-mechanistic categories into our 
thought of value exacts a ruinous price in consequence: an exaction 
which theology, theodicy, and metaphysics have variously sought 
to meet or to evade. The attributes of Deity in traditional Western 
theism would combine manifold existential spatial-temporal-causal 
infinity with perfect value. The alliance is precarious. The Total, 
the Entire, is presumably the All. Should we yield to the pantheistic 
lead, an absorption of finite categories and values in the Absolute 
is implied, which Western metaphysics has entertained, but which 
Western religion has found alien and has resisted. Escape from 
serious embarrassment here has been sought in the distinction 
between the Absolute of metaphysics and the God of religion. Or 
else God has been conceived as the all-comprehending but not the 
All, as the supreme bearer of all values, but in a way that tran- 
scends their nature as revealed in our experience of them. In God, 
so we have been told, are knowledge, wisdom, beauty, goodness, 
justice, yet not as these are known to us: truth and knowledge, 
but without problems; beauty, but not its concrete envisagement ; 
goodness and justice, but not the heroic struggle for them: all the 
way through, sublime perfection, but not its prospects or alterna- 
tives. In the eulogy of the Divine, evil is apt to be conceived as 
imperfection or limitedness in the sense of finitude, with a con- 
sequent Leibnizian translation of the moral distinction good-evil 
into the metaphysical distinction infinite-finite, and so theodicy is 
purchased at the price of morals. 

This ambiguous use, existential-axiological, of the ideas “finite”’ 
and “infinite” accounts for the apologetic tone which the expres- 
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sion “a finite God” is apt to have even in the minds of those who 
advocate it, as suggesting deficiencies or as used to account for 
them. The critique of theistic absolutism is often resisted in a 
spirit of loyalty to God’s supposedly challenged reputation. This 
confusion cannot be cleared up by a substitution of formulae, a 
finite God for infinite Deity, but by a clear understanding of what 
“{nfinitude” in value connotes. Leaving subordinate issues aside, 
the recognition of the world-process as arduously upward-urging 
and perfectible, the conviction, sublime yet tragic, of cosmic and 
human careers as involving the ceaseless achieving or frustration 
of value-character ever more various and complex and mature, 
a conviction which seems to be the core of a religious conception 
of the world, this recognition and conviction demand a clearer 
perception of their corollaries. Milton perceived this self-projective 
character of value on its grim, negative side. Satan’s wickedness 
is indeed consummate, but not consummated: 


Which way I fly is hell; myself am hell; 
And in the lowest deep a lower deep 
Still threatening to devour me opens wide. 


This clear recognition of the active vitality of evil requires a 
correspondingly active conception of infinite, that is, unterminated 
perfection. The recognition of this ever-urging perfectibility of 
the world-process, of which our own emergence and evolution 
from the chaos of star-dust is an earnest and evidence, this con- 
viction of an upward prevailing dynamic in reality, is our faith in 
God; but this faith does not justify the conception of vaguely 
infinite, that is to say, unqualified and indeterminate perfection. 

Absolutism is in conflict with our moral judgment of the world. 
Whatever may be our analysis of moral deliberation, or of the 
reasons which determine moral preference, or of the degree of 
initiative which we allow the moral will, or of the procedure of 
translating prevailing motives (or the dictates of conscience) into 
action, in any case, we are bound to recognize a choice between 
genuine moral alternatives as essential to moral experience. Unless 
we adopt utter moral fatalism, regarding each human act as 
eternally predestined, and moreover a fatalism sublimely optimistic, 
for which each action is a predestined part of the scheme of 
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unqualified perfection, we must perforce find confronting us in 
each moral decision a world impendingly better or worse, value 
imminent and in the making. I may be mistaken in my specific 
judgment of right and wrong, good and evil, but if these mean 
anything at all, then the choice between them makes some differ- 
ence.’ The world, or people, or things in general, or just my own 
character, put it as you will, something would be less good, less 
perfect than it would have been had I done my duty. Unless we 
affirm this, the moral judgment loses meaning; good is not good 
nor evil really evil except on the principle that we do well to do 
the good and that we do ill to do evil. 

If we take moral action seriously, then the world is better or 
worse by just the margin of the act and all that it involves, and 
then the value-order of the universe cannot be a static absolute 
plenitude of perfection. Even if we were to think in traditionally 
theistic terms, how are we to conceive of our disobedience of God’s 
will—granting that it is at all possible—as grievous sin unless it 
somehow matters to God’s sublime perfection whether we sin or 
not? If we were to entertain the notion of Absolutely Perfect 
Deity blandly contemplating the moral toil of men and women in 
the way that lenient adults sometimes regard the intent but in- 
consequent undertakings of children, as things which really do not 
matter one way or the other, we would have a notion that might 
well drive one to atheism. Absolutism to be sure evades these 
perplexities by treating our moral categories as in and of the world 
of appearance, as transcended and absorbed in the Absolute, the 
Absolute which, being relieved of the bonds of all value positive 
or negative, is pronounced simply perfect. So the absolute con- 
summation of value would thus strangely seem to involve its 
extinction ! 

The divine character which we acknowledge in our religious 
response to reality should be reinterpreted in distinctively value- 
terms. To such a reinterpretation the traditional attributes of Deity 
would appear inappropriate so far as they convey ideas of spatial- 
temporal-causal plenitude. As we turn to do our religious think- 
ing rightly, in terms of value, the very perception of the nature of 


"Cf. Hastings Rashdall, The Theory of Good and Evil II 288 f. 
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value and of perfection might lead us to the notion of the true 
value-infinite. The placid Absolute, without prospects or problems, 
would not be axiologically infinite. In terms of value it seems really 
deficient, limited, for it has eternally reached its limit. It lacks 
vision. It could well write Finis. Value is eternally real only in 
being inexhaustible, that is, in its eternally active perfectibility. 
Fruitful theology and axiology should turn from the past perfect 
tense to present participles. It is this achieving, problem-facing, 
hazarding activity that is really perfect. Only to such a view are 
values and the achieving of them genuine: otherwise problems 
would not be problems, nor attaining attaining, nor frustration 
frustration. Only in so far as we are ‘finite’, that is, facing issues, 
are we also ‘infinite’, in ever-real, unterminated activity. 
Rapostav A. TSANOFF 
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DISCUSSION 
J. G. FICHTE AND ANTI-SEMITISM 


is O regard Fichte as the first great forerunner of National Social- 
ism, yea even as a National Socialist, therefore appears not un- 
justifiable.” Thus writes Ernst Bergmann,’ a prominent professor in 
the University of Leipzig and a well-known writer on the life and 
doctrines of the philosopher who, during the nineties of the eighteenth 
century, was the most vigorous spirit as well as the storm-center of the 
neighboring University of Jena, and who subsequently sought to | 
awaken dormant Prussia and other German States through his Reden 
an die deutsche Nation. In harmony with Bergmann’s conclusion are 
the views of Richard Fichte, whose book, Die Errettung Deutsch- 
lands: Eine Stimme aus dem Grabe, conveys what is declared to be 
the message of the most distinguished member of that group of fami- 
lies to which he himself belongs and which trace their lineage to 
Matthew Fichte of the early seventeenth century.? Statements to the 
same effect abound in the journalistic writings and in the addresses 
of contemporary Germans. The fact, however, that previous students 
of and writers on the political and social philosophy of J. G. Fichte, 
though indeed in wide disagreement, have nevertheless in general 
offered interpretations divergent from those which are just now in PY 
vogue within Germany; that Gerhard Leibholz’s post-war but pre- 
Nazi analysis of Fichte und der demokratische Gedanke even de- 
scribed Fichte as the precursor of the Weimar constitution; that, until 
recently at any rate, Fichte’s spirit and philosophical doctrine have 
prevailingly, if not universally, been regarded as exhibiting ethical 
idealism and devotion to universal human values: all this naturally 
arouses doubts as to the objectivity of those writers who find essen- 
tially compatible. the ideology of the present German régime and that 
of the greatest of the Saxon philosophers. Can the creed of Naziism 
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*Fichte und der Nationalsozialismus, Hirt* Deutsche Sammlung I 7. 
Professor Bergmann’s other works dealing with Fichte are: Fichte, der ; 
Erzicher zum Deutschtum. Eine Darstellung der Fichteschen Erziehungs- iF 
lehre (1915); Deutsche Fiihrer zur Humanitaét (1915); and (with the 
collaboration of Friedrich Meyer and Karl Max Poppe) Johann Gottlieb 
ewe’ und Karl Christian Erhard Schmid: Verschollene Dokumente 

1926). 

* Cf. p. 3 n. of Richard Fichte’s book. The statement is here, as frequently 
elsewhere, made that Matthew Fichte was a Swede who went to Saxony 
as a soldier in the Thirty Years War, and then, after a tardy recovery 
from a wound, married a young woman from: Rammenau and in conse- , a 
quence settled down in this village. This account rests upon tradition; it - 
may, indeed, be true, but it should be recognized that it as yet remains 


without documentary proof. The church records of Rammenau which ' 
antedate 1627 were destroyed by fire. (Cf. Das Leben des Philosophen und 

Professors Joh. Gottlieb Fichte. Der Gemeinde Rammenau und den 

Bewohnern der Lausitz gewidmet. Friedrich May, Bishofswerda, 1851.) a 
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possibly be traced to or harmonized with a philosophy whose character 
is such that it has seemed to many to be a gospel of freedom, of per- 
sonal conviction, and of moral commitment? This question indeed de- 
serves careful investigation. Here, however, we would inquire simply 
into Fichte’s attitudes and expressions relating to an issue which, even 
though perhaps not logically implicated in the political philosophy of 
National Socialism, has nevertheless been incorporated into the pro- 
gram of the organization and has led to savage action on its part. 
In his widely read and influential account of the Jewish problem, 
Theodor Fritsch has said: “From the time of Tacitus and Diodorus 
on down through Giordano Bruno to Luther, Goethe, Fichte, and 
Schopenhauer, there have resounded warnings—in part very strong— 
against the Jews, and the speech of the great American Benjamin 
Franklin is of the same tenor.” And again: “An anti-Semitic current 
was stirring among the educated classes of Germany throughout the 
whole of the past century. Its course may be followed with precision 
by reference to the writings and addresses of Fichte.”’ Now what justi- 
fication have these statements in so far as they relate to Fichte? In 
how far, and on what grounds, may the latter be described as anti- 
Semitic? What attitudes toward Jews did he personally manifest, and 
what principles relating hereto did he require of others? What was 
his teaching as regards the right of a State to discriminatory laws or 
actions in respect to Jews? Such are the questions we would consider. 

In approaching this subject it is well to bear in mind that Fichte 
was not primarily an aloof, abstruse, and dialectical thinker such as 
he might seem to those who know him only through one or more of 
the numerous versions of the Wissenschaftslehre. He was, much 
rather, a center of ethical and religious passion who threw his ener- 
gies—at times with volcanic abruptness and power—into the trans- 
formation of thought, of human character, and of social institutions. 
He was a man of impetuous and violent feelings and of imperious 
will. He could readily be so caught within the grip of an idea or a 
specific proposal that he thrust his energies unrestrictedly into its 
service. Characteristic of him was a certain harshness and a dog- 
matism rooted in a sense of personal righteousness and moral in- 
tegrity; characteristic also was his sense of a high calling, a self- 
consciousness suffused with pride and “heroism”, and, along there- 
with, a certain lack of social imagination such as is requisite for an 
understanding of other people and for happy relations with them. 
Thus he was frequently unheeding whether of the feelings or of the 


* Theodor Fritsch, Handbuch der Judenfrage: Die wichtigsten Tatsachen 
zur Beurteilung des jiidischen Volkes, 30th ed. (181 to 200 thousand), 
Leipzig, Hammer-Verlag, 1935, pp. 10 and 518, respectively. (In view of 
recent political events in Germany it should be noted that, while the 30th 
— ot Fritsch’s work was printed in 1935, the author died on September 

» 1933. 
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rightful claims of others, and insensitive to the real value of their 
ideas and points of view. In consequence his exaggerations could reach 
a degree all but incredible. Those of his statements which were made 
in moments of emotional fervor or of an overpowering moral zeal 
must not be centered upon as crucial if one would acquire genuine 
knowledge as to that most comprehensive and tightly organized body 
of ideas and values which represent the real Fichte and constitute the 
soul of his philosophy. 

In interpreting Fichte it is important to remember also that his 
career was as turbulent as was his temperament. Moreover, the intel- 
lectual and cultural influences that came in turn to play upon him 
during the years of his intense life were very diverse, and during this 
period epochal political and social events reached a culmination in the 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic conquests. Not strange, then, 
that even after the transformation which a study of the philosophy 
of Kant effected in Fichte’s thought and objectives, there came fur- 
ther changes throughout the whole range of his ideas, whether social, 
political, ethical, religious, or metaphysical. To be sure it has been 
said of Fichte that the man “aus einem Gusz” inevitably propounded 
a philosophy “aus einem Stiick”. If this means that Fichte, in compari- 
son, for example, with Kant, was prompted by his very temperament, as 
well as by his conception of the requirements of reason, to exhibit 
the whole range of human thought and values as a single system, the 
statement is essentially true. Nevertheless it should be remembered that 
such unity as prevails in the Fichtean writings characterizes them 
severally rather than as a whole; and also that the unity in question is 
of the sort generated by a deep moral and religious passion rather 
than that issuing from a speculative imagination deployed by “cold 
thought” or the semblant activities of play or art. 

The earliest intimation we have of Fichte’s attitude toward Jews 
and Judaism is in a sermon preached by him in Dubrenski on March 
25, 1786, and thus in the twenty-fourth year of his life.* After having 
contended that “God gives to all men certain incentives to their bet- 
terment”, Fichte remarks: “But even to this day so many heathen and 
Jews follow their blind leaders, zealous for God, zealous for their 
paternal religion, perhaps with the warmest of hearts but ununder- 
standingly!” To which he adds: “And also upon these hearts should 

*This sermon, included by Maximilian Runze on pages 17 to 33 of his 
Predigten von Johann Gottlieb Fichte, is the earliest writing from Fichte’s 
pen as yet to have appeared in print, with the exception of some letters to 
his father and to the Rector of Schulpforta, a translation done in an 
examination for admission to this school, and his valedictory of 1780. The 
letters are to be found in Hans Schulz’s authoritative Fichtes Briefwechsel, 
I, pp. 1 to 6; the translation and the address, on pp. 23 to 79 of Maximilian 
Runze’s Neue Fichte-Funde aus der Heimat und Schweiz—In the notes 


that follow, references to Schulz’s edition of the Briefwechsel will be 
designated by B. 
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the grace of God operate; also to them should he give an opportunity 
for the improvement of their souls.”5 This reference of Fichte to the 
Jews is indeed far from flattering. Yet it should not be overlooked that 
he does not use the expression “all” but “so many”; that he refers to 
a zeal whose object is in itself praiseworthy and was certainly so 
deemed by him; that, on the part of the Jews in question, he alleges 
a limitation of understanding rather than of spirit; and that he in- 
cludes the Jews, as all other human beings, under the divine dispensa- 
tion. Each individual, to whatever group he belongs—so Fichte teaches 
in this early sermon—will be judged in terms of the light and of the 
opportunities divinely vouchsafed to him through his physical and 
intellectual endowments, his social environment, and his historical 
setting; of Christians, to whom more has been given by God than to 
others, more, accordingly, will be required. 

The next of Fichte’s statements regarding the Jews are extremely, 
almost incredibly, severe. They were made seven years later in his 
anonymously published essay, Beitrage zur Berichtigung der Urtheile 
des Publicums iiber die franzésische Revolution. It is these—and these 
alone—that are pointed to by those who assert that Fichte was bitterly 
anti-Semitic. We shall quote them in full, inasmuch as the treatise in 
which they occur is read by but few and has never been rendered into 
English. “Throughout almost all the countries of Europe”, writes 
Fichte, “there is spread a powerful, hostilely minded State which is 
involved in constant war with all others and which in some lands 
presses with terrible weight upon the citizens. I refer to the Jewry. 
It is not—as I believe, and as I hope to show in what follows—because 
it constitutes a sundered and very firmly knit State that it becomes so 
terrible, but because this State is erected on the basis of a hatred of 
the entire human race. From a people the least of whom traces his 
ancestry back further than do any others of us our history, and deems 
as his ancestor an Emir more ancient than this history (a legend 
which we ourselves have included within our articles of faith) ; from 
a people which sees in all others the descendents of those who have 
driven them out of their fanatically beloved fatherland; which has 
condemned itself to petty trade such as enervates the body and deadens 
the mind to every noble feeling ;* which, as respects relations of heart 
to heart, is excluded from our meals, our cup of joy, and the sweet 
interchange with us of good cheer, because of that which of all man’s 
possessions is the most binding, namely religion; which sunders all 
others of us from itself so fundamentally as to be divisive in respect 
to matters so fundamental even as duties and rights and as the soul of 


* Maximilian Runze, op. cit. 21 f. 

*A strange statement, coming, as it does, from a writer who unbrokenly 
had the profoundest respect, as well as affection, for one who on a small 
scale made and sold linen ribbons, namely his father, Christian Fichte—a 
respect and an affection, by the way, which Fichte denied his mother. 
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the Father of all—with respect to such a people one should expect 
something other than that which we find, namely that in a State where 
the unrestricted king may not take from me my paternal cottage and 
where I preserve my right against the all-powerful Minister, the first 
Jew who so wishes plunders me with impunity. You’ also observe all 
this and you cannot deny it—and you speak words sweet as sugar re- 
garding tolerance, human rights, and civil rights whilst, as respects 
us, you devitalize primary human rights; you cannot, by all the titles, 
dignities, and posts of honor you bestow upon them, sufficiently mani- 
fest your affectionate tolerance of those who do not believe in Jesus 
Christ while you publicly scold and deprive of civic honor and respecta- 
bly earned bread those who believe in him but whose belief does not 
coincide with yours. Do you not in this case have in mind the con- 
sideration of a State within a State? Does not the perfectly conceivable 
thought occur to you that the Jews, who independently of you are citi- 
zens of a State more solid and more powerful than any of yours, will, 
if given also civil rights in your States, completely trample under foot 
the rest of your citizens ?’”’§ 

Attached hereto is a footnote as follows: “Far from these pages be 
the poisonous breath of intolerance, even as it is from my heart! The 
Jew who has crossed the strong, one might say insurmountable, bar- 
riers confronting him, to a universal love of justice, humanity, and 
truth, is a hero and a saint. I do not know whether there have been or 
now are any such. I will believe it as soon as I see them. Only do not 
sell me as real what is but a beautiful pretense! Even if the Jews never 
believed in Jesus Christ, even indeed if they believed in no God, pro- 
vided only they did not believe in two different moral laws and in a 
God hostile to men. Hurnan rights must be accorded them, even though 
they do not concede them to us, for they are human beings and their 
injustice does not justify us in becoming like unto them. Do not force 
a Jew to anything against his will, and do not allow this to occur 
where you are the nearest one at hand that can prevent it; that you 
absolutely owe to him. If you yesterday partook of food and are again 
hungry and you have bread only for the day, then give it to the Jew 
who is hungering at your side if he yesterday had nothing to eat; in 
thus doing you act nobly. But, as to giving them civil rights, I see no 
way other than that of some night cutting off all their heads, and 
attaching in their stead others in which there is not a single Jewish 
idea. To protect ourselves against them I again see no way other than 

*Fichte is here addressing the rulers of German States. 

* Johann Gottlieb Fichte’s simmtliche Werke, ed. by I. H. Fichte, VI 
149 f. Our further references to this edition of Fichte’s works will be 
indicated by the letters S. W. 

Fritsch was amazingly careless when he prefaced his quotation of this 
passage from the Beitrage of 1793 with the words: “In vain did Fichte, in 


the beginning of the last century, utter his warning against the emancipa- 
tion” (op. cit. 92). 
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that of conquering for them their promised land and of sending them 
all to it. 

“The tolerance exhibited to Jews in States where tolerance is denied 
to independent thinkers makes clear as sunlight what is really in- 
tended. The preservation of your faith lies so closely to your paternal 
heart. Behold these Jews: they do not believe at all in Jesus Christ; 
that you should not suffer; and I see that you overload them with kind- 
nesses, ‘O, they have false beliefs, and that is for me enough. Do thou 
believe in Zoroaster or Confucius, in Moses or Mohammed, in the 
Pope, Luther or Calvin, another’s reason. But you yourself desire rea- 
son, and that I will never permit. Remain as a child, otherwise you 
will grow up to my stature.’ What I wish is to say is not that one should 
persecute the Jews because of their faith but that one should never 
persecute anyone on that score. 

“T know that, before a number of learned tribunals, the whole of 
morality and its most sacred product, religion, may more readily be 
attacked than the Jewish nation. To them I say that no Jew ever 
cheated me, because I never entered into dealings with one; and that, 
at the cost of personal danger and of personal disadvantage, I more 
than once protected Jews who were being harassed; that therefore I 
am not speaking out of personal animosity. What I said I regard as 
true; I said it as I did, because I deemed this necessary. I add that 
the procedure of many recent writers with respect to the Jews appears 
to me very inconsistent, and that I believe I have a right to say what 
and how I think of the matter. Let him who is displeased with what I 
have said not scold, not calumniate, not feel offence, but let him refute 
the above facts.” 

If not the refutation to which Fichte refers, then at least a defence 
and a counter-attack were speedily forthcoming. Within a year there 
appeared S. Asher’s Eisenmenger der Zweite: Nebst einem vorange- 
setzten Sendschreiben an den Herrn Professor Fichte in Jena.® In this 


® Published in 1794 by Carl Ludwig Hartmann, Berlin. As the title of 
Asher’s essay indicates, the authorship of the anonymously published 
Beitrige (from which we have above quoted) soon became known; more- 
over, Fichte had meantime come into peculiar prominence as the successor 
of Reinhold in the important university in Jena. 

“Eisenmenger der Erste” (Johann Andreas Eisenmenger) was Profes- 
sor of Oriental Languages in Heidelberg, and a well-known scholar in his 
field. His book Entdecktes Judentum (which the present writer has not 
seen) was, according to two recent authors, first to have appeared in Vienna 
but was suppressed in consequence of Jewish protests; as to the date, Georg 
Liebe (Das Judentum in der deutschen Vergangenheit 106) mentions 1704, 
whereas Fritsch (of. cit. 12) puts it as 1701. A contemporary of Asher’s 
and of Fichte’s, in an anonymous writing of 1799, refers to Eisenmenger’s 
essay and tells us that it was printed in two parts in Frankfort but that the 
sale of it was almost immediately prohibited by State authorities. (Cf. Der 
Engel Gabriel und die Gebriider Schlegel, nebst einem Durchfluge Gabriels 
von Jena tiber Halle und Wittenberg nach Berlin, Anon., Gabrielopolis, 
1799, p. 105 n.) In this last-mentioned essay we are told that in 1711 King 
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essay the author bitterly stresses the contention that Fichte was not 
satisfied with efforts such as those of the original Eisenmenger; that 
he, the second Eisenmenger, not merely sought to foment a universal 
hatred of the Jews by piling up accusations against them but attempted 
in addition to deduce such hatred from principles, and thus to justify 
it. It is clear that Asher wrote under the influence of tumultuous 
emotions. For, as the passage already quoted makes obvious—and we 
have reproduced all that Fichte said in his Beitrige concerning the 
Jews save for one reference later to be quoted and condemning a 
specific mistreatment of Jews by Frederick I]—the great proponent 
of the deductive method in philosophy made not the slightest attempt to 
do what Asher charged, save in so far as one would (improperly) 
characterize as a deduction Fichte’s reference to the influence upon 
the Jews of their occupation in petty trade. 

In general one may say that a deplorable lack of objectivity charac- 
terizes subsequent writers on the subject, whether they are concerned 
to assert or to deny that Fichte affords an exemplification of and a 
support for anti-Semitism.’® Levy, for example, in an endeavor to 
minimize the results of the anti-Jewish sections of the Beitraége and 
the blame attaching to Fichte because of them, has contended that 
Fichte (1) himself later repudiated the essay; (2) attacked, in this 
treatise, and likewise with ferocity, other “States within States”, such 
as the military class and the nobility, so that what he says with refer- 
ence to Jews and Jewry will be misconstrued unless one realizes his 
general objective as thus indicated; and (3) lashed unsparingly all 
intolerance of spirit. Now what are the facts? As to (1): Fichte in- 
deed came to modify the political doctrines of the Beitrage and him- 
self, in specific reference to them, acknowledged their immaturity and 
one-sidedness ;2 never, however, did he in words retract what he there 
said regarding the Jews. In respect to (2): It is true that in his 
Beitrage Fichte severely castigated also the nobility and the military 
class, but (a) he argued that other conditions greatly feared and ac- 
tively dealt with by the State were far less ominous than the problems 
arising from the presence of Jews within the body politic; (b) his 
attack on the Jews was peculiar (in his own words: “It is not because 





Frederick I of Prussia had the Entdecktes Judentum reprinted in K6nigs- 
berg at his own expense and, to reimburse the heirs of Eisenmenger for 
losses sustained because of its original suppression, gave them the new 
edition for sale by them. (Liebe, of. cit. 106, states that the 1711 edition 
appeared in Berlin.) 

*Examples of these opposed interpretations are, respectively, Theodor 
Fritsch’s Handbuch der Judenfrage and J. Levy’s Fichte und die Juden 
(Berlin, Philo Verlag, 1924). 

"Cf., e.g., his explanation thereof in connection with his charge that the 
accusation of atheism made against him was really motivated by the hatred 
which political conservatives had of one whom they considered a Demokrat. 
(S. W., V 288 f.) 
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it constitutes a sundered and very firmly knit State that it becomes so 
terrible, but because this State is erected on the basis of a hatred of 
the entire human race”) ; and (c) just before the passage concerning 
the Jews Fichte said: “It may well be that it is unpleasant for a State 
to see a State arising within it; but this is not the question before us. 
The question is whether it may rightfully prevent this from happen- 
ing, and to this question I answer: No.”?? A bit later he wrote: “No 
State becomes a source of danger because it is geographically within 
another State but because it has interests opposed to the latter.” 
Finally, regarding (3): It is indeed the case that Fichte referred to 


intolerance as a poisonous breath, that he wished it as far removed. 


from his writings as from his spirit, and that he would have none of 
it. That he achieved what he declared to be his wish may, however, 
not be admitted. On the other hand, one should keep clearly in view 
what it is to which Fichte objects. That against which he inveighs is 
the granting to Jews of civil rights—rights which, as a matter of fact 
they did not at the time possess in the German States. He did not deny, 
but on the contrary strongly affrmed, even in his Beitrage, that human 
rights must be recognized as belonging to all men alike; Jews as well 
as non-Jews, he insisted, were entitled to a treatment both just and 
humane, such as absolutely ptecludes persecution in any form or degree 
whatsoever. Thus later in his essay he even criticized a king of Prus- 
sia for taking what was really a relatively mild sort of discriminatory 
action against the Jews. Writes Fichte: “The most gruesome and hate- 
ful modification of this sort of contract is that in which the suffering 
party is absolutely compelled to take a fixed amount of a certain kind 
of goods and to pay for it a specified price, as is done by the govern- 
ments of several countries in respect to salt, and as Frederick II for 
a time compelled every Jew to take a fixed amount of porcelain on 
the occasion of his marriage.’ 

How Fichte came to his grotesque and cruel estimate of Jews in 
his Beitrége remains something of a mystery. To be sure there was 
scarcely ever a time when Jews as a class were not hated and despised 
by large numbers of people in those regions of Europe and in those 
classes of society personally known to him prior to 1793. This anti- 
Semitic feeling may account for Fichte’s initial prejudices, and for 
their gradual intensification up to the time of their outburst in print. 
That such an intensification occurred is indicated by the marked dif- 
ference in tone between the sermon of 1786 and the Beitrage of 1793, 
though, to be sure, due allowance must be made for the occasions and 
the contexts of the two sets of expressions concerning the Jews. Levy 
has suggested that Fichte’s direct contacts with Jews may have been 
very few, inasmuch as Jews were kept out of numerous professions 
and had quite generally been driven into ghettos. In judging the 


™S W., VI 148 f. 8 Ibid. 153. “ Ibid. VI 177. 
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merits of this suggestion one should not overlook the fact that in his 
Beitrage Fichte himself refers to having had such contacts; and, in- 
deed, he alleges that he more than once personally took sides with 
Jews against their malefactors. One might turn to the conjecture that 
one factor in the formation of Fichte’s views was a knowledge on his : 
part of some of the Jews whose life was not that of the ghetto—Jews, : 
for example, who owing to the financial needs of German princes 
arising from the devastations of the Thirty Years War and then from 
their growing love of display and luxury, attained to positions of high 
prominence as financial and business agents, and even as advisers and 
associates of the Court, but who then fell under suspicion, were con- 
fronted with serious charges, and eventually met their deaths either 
in prison or through gruesome executions. Yet, even though it is not 
improbable that Fichte knew of these one-time politically, as well as 
financially and commercially, powerful Jews, there is no historical evi- 
dence that such actually was the case; moreover, and what is at least 
of some importance, his account of the Jews in the Beitrage empha- 
sizes the effects upon them arising from their activities as petty traders. 
Adverting, then, to other considerations, it is noteworthy that Fichte 
lived at a time when he might have taken cognizance of the example 
of Frederick the Great, who, though not free from occasional acts of 
discrimination against the Jews, sought on the whole to keep in 
mind and to advance the well-being of all his subjects; also of the 
humane feelings and preachments of Spener and the Pietists; fur- 
thermore, of the attitude and the teachings of his own admired fellow- 
Saxon Lessing, as expressed in his comedy Die Juden and his subse- 
quent Nathan der Weise; and, in addition, of a book Uber die biirger- 
liche Verbesserung der Juden, written by the Prussian official von 
Dohm in 1781, the year of Lessing’s death. 

In view of all these facts, it is very difficult to account satisfactorily 
for the statements which Fichte made about the Jews in his Beitrage q 
of 1793 unless it be that his feelings and attitudes in respect to this 
people had been so caught up in the swirl of the social forces in his 
immediate, personal environment that his mind emancipated itself 
therefrom only after it had acquired a deepened idealism through pre- 
occupation with doctrines derived from Kant. Then also it seems clear i 
that at the time of the Beitrage Fichte employed all the weapons in his i 
armory for his bitter and uncompromising attack upon the forces that 
were shackling thought and utterance. His argument indicates that 
his contentions respecting the Jews were not without a bearing upon 
the objective which then so dominated him’ that he was at least par- 
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* A summary account of a number of such Jews may be found in the 
book of Georg Liebe’s previously cited. (See, especially, pp. 84 ff.) 

* As indicative of this latter fact, Fichte’s passage speaks for itself. Be 
it remembered also that the publication of Fichte’s which immediately pre- 
ceded the Beitrige was his Zuriickforderung der Denkfretheit von den 
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tially oblivious, or was at any rate heedless, of the nature of his 
weapons. 

In 1793 Fichte asserted: “I do not know whether there have been or 
now are any” Jews who have “crossed through the strong . . . barriers 
. .. to a universal love of justice”; and then added: “I will believe it 
as soon as I see them.” In 1794 he came to know of such a Jew. Salo- 
mon Maimon, writing to Fichte on October 16 of that year, said: 
“Your letter of September 30'? highly pleased me. I prize greatly the 
assurance of the friendship of a man having such a penetrating mind 
and such a systematic spirit as characterizes you. ... You ask whether 
I might-not wish to contribute to the pages of the Allgemeine Litera- 
turzeitung. Estimable man! to another than yourself I would feel 
ashamed to say that this has long been my eager desire.”?® Another 
Jew whom Fichte came to rank very highly was Spinoza. While too 
much has often been claimed regarding the latter’s influence upon the 
early Fichte,!® there can be no doubt as to Fichte’s later interest in and 
appreciation of him. Writing to Reinhold, for example, on July 2, 
1794, he said: “Especially do I like his [meaning Schelling’s] attention 
to Spinoza, in reference to whose system that of mine can most suit- 
ably be expounded.”2° That Fichte’s high regard extended from the 
system of Spinoza to its author there can be little reason to doubt. 

Upon going to Berlin early in July, 1799, to feel out the possibili- 
ties of settling down there after the fateful atheism controversy in 





Fiirsten Europens, die sie bisher unterdriickten. (Heliopolis, im letzten 
Jahre der alten Finsterniss. (1793).) This essay, like the Beitrage, ap- 
peared anonymously. 

- Of this letter of Fichte’s to Maimon we seem to have no further know- 
edge. 

*B., I 406 f. Just previously, on August 16, he wrote Fichte a letter 
beginning with the sentence, “For the pleasing gift which you have made 
me, I extend hereby my warmest thanks”, and closing with the words, “I 
am, with all high regard and friendship”, etc. Fichte’s high estimate of 
Maimon received expression in letters written by him during 1795 to Rein- 
hold and to Hufeland. (Cf. B., I 446 and 486, respectively. ) 

* As, for example, by Johann Heinrich Lowe, Die Philosophie Fichtes, 
247 ff.; by Ludwig Noack, Johann Gottlieb Fichte, 31; and, very recently, 
by H. C. Engelbrecht, Johann Gottlieb Fichte, 16. Engelbrecht, in writing 
of the pre-Kantian Fichte, goes so far as to say: “Philosophically, the 
dominant force in Fichte’s life was Spinoza’s closely knit system.” (See 
also p. 22 where there is a statement that is somewhat ambiguous but may 
nevertheless be misleading.) There is no historical evidence that Fichte 
was at the time in question directly familiar with Spinoza; he could, of 
course, have acquired Spinozistic ideas through the mediation of Platner or 
of others, but it may have been that he came to his own position through 
Crusius, to whom he makes reference in his Aphorismen. Not unlikely the 


latter was actually the case. Fichte’s fundamental conceptions, prior to the 
autumn of 1790, resembled those of the Leibniz-Wolffians more closely than 
those of Spinoza. A discriminating discussion of these points may be found 
in Willy Kabitz, Studien zur Entwicklungsgeschichte der Fichteschen Wis- 
senschaftslehre aus der Kantischen Philosophie. Kabitz’s publication should 
also have deterred Engelbrecht from attributing Fichte’s “freedom from 
Spinoza’s logical prison” (ibid. 16) to his reading of Kant’s first Critique. 
., 1 481. 
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Jena, Fichte came into association with the brothers Schlegel and he 
thus made the acquaintance of Dorothea Veit, the daughter of Moses 
Mendelssohn. Of her he wrote as follows in successive letters to his 
wife: “Friedrich Schlegel, who lives unitedly (this among ourselves: 
it is a secret) with the very interesting Jewess Madame Veit... . 
The woman Veit is kindness and gentleness itself, and she most cer- 
tainly will become your friend.” “I take my noon meal with Schlegel’s 
lady friend.” “I indeed owe it to Madame Veit and to you that I 
urgently commend this woman to you. Praise of a Jewess coming 
from my mouth may sound strange; but this woman has taken from 
me the belief that nothing good can come out of this nation. She has 
soul and knowledge to an uncommon degree, but has little or really no 
external gloss; she is free from all pretense, and she abounds in kind- 
ness. One becomes fond of her gradually, but then cordially. I hope 
that you will become friends.”22 Writing from Jena, where Friedrich 
Schlegel and Dorothea Veit went in the autumn of 1799, the former 
said to Fichte: “You manifest such kindly and friendly interest in my 
lady friend and myself that I thereby feel enlivened anew my courage 
to overcome all obstacles that confront me.”2? Letters that passed 
between Fichte and his wife, who was at the time still in Jena, make it 
clear that the associations between her and Dorothea Veit were of a 
most pleasant sort.?° 

Fichte, who had joined the Free Masons in 1793 during his stay in 
Zurich and had become an active member of a lodge in Berlin shortly 
after migrating to the Prussian city, delivered two addresses to the 
Berlin lodge during April of 1800. In one of these addresses he spoke 
as follows in respect to the religion of the Mason: “He shall not be a 
Jew, nor an uncircumcised comrade of the Jews, nor a Roman, nor an 
Arab, who has religion, but he shall become simply a man who has 
religion,” 24 

While forming plans for a philosophical periodical in which he ex- 
pected to co-operate, Fichte, in September, 1800, discussed with Fried- 
rich Schlegel and Dorothea Veit the thought “of making Veit and 
Levi, rich Jewish dealers of the city [Berlin] the entrepreneurs of the 
project”.25 From authentic sources we know that Jews were among 
the subscribing as well as appreciative auditors of his 1802 lectures on 
the Wissenschaftslehre, as also of his 1804 Vortrage einer filosofischen 
Ansicht des gegenwartigen Zeitalters.2* Under the date of October 30 


* These quotations are from letters dated, respectively, August 2, August 
17, and September (?), 1799, and as found i in B., II 139, 143, and 154 f. 

= B., II 163. "Cr. 2 Il 176, 177, and 188. 

=i — von Reitzenstein, Maurerische Klassiker, I. Fichte, p. 95. 

BR 263 

6 CF. Friedrich Kohlrausch, Erinnerungen aus meinem Leben, and Brink- 
man’s letters to Jacobi of August 21 and December 8, 1804, as included in 
Hans Schulz’s Fichte in vertraulichen Briefen seiner Zeitgenossen, 186, 202, 
and 200, respectively. 
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(apparently it should be 31), 1806, when Fichte stopped over in Céslin, 
there is an entry in his diary which reads: “Lodged with the Jewish 
Borchard; ate in the evening at the Le vins.”27 On July 10, 1807, 
Fichte referred to the fact that he had dispatched a letter to his wife 
“from Memel through a Jew travelling to Krakau”.28 Eichendorff’s 
diary records the fact that on December 16, 1809, he noticed a Jew 
named Robert at one of Fichte’s lectures in the palace of Prince 
Henry ;?® and Twesten, on December 23, 1810, made the following 
entry in his diary: “I this morning made the acquaintance of a certain 
Levi who is reputed to be the best among Fichte’s students and who 
admires him extraordinarily.”*° 

In 1810 Fichte by royal appointment became Dean of the Philo- 
sophical Faculty of the newly created University of Berlin; in the 
following year, when the right to select the Rector was granted to the 
University Senate, this body honored Fichte by making him the first 
elected Rector of the University. Fichte’s duties were those of an 
organizer as well as of an administrator; few were the precedents and 
none the statutes defining the Rector’s responsibilities or his powers 
in relation to those of other officials or of the Senate. Under the cir- 
cumstances it is not strange that Fichte soon became involved in con- 
troversies with his colleagues. These controversies, particularly those 
with the majority of the Senate as led by Schleiermacher, were so 
violent that Fichte asked to be relieved of the Rectorship after having 
been in office less than half a year. One of these controversies centered 
about punishments to be administered in connection with an attack by 
Aryan students upon a Jewish student by the name of Brogi. Fichte 
strongly condemned the decision of the Senate as ethically unfair to 
Brogi and unduly lenient to the Aryans. Thus, when in high office and 
near the close of his life, his convictions once again led him to at- 
tempt, at no small personal cost, that protection of a Jew which in his 
Beitraige he reports himself to have extended while still young and 
obscure.*? 

Fichte was reared by devout parents in a village spiritually and cul- 
turally dominated by its Lutheran church; during his early life he 
aspired to the Christian ministry and in consequence he became a 
studiosus theologiae at the universities of Jena and of Leipzig; on 
numerous occasions and in various lands he delivered sermons from 
Christian pulpits.*2 Of Jesus, it therefore need scarcely be said, he 
entertained a uniquely high appreciation, as respects both goodness and 
wisdom; and at no time was he in the least disposed to waver in this 


* B., II 426. * B., II 460. 

* Cf. Hans Schulz, Fichte in vertraulichen Briefen seiner Zeitgenossen, 
232. 
* Ibid. 239. ™ See the quotation on page 42 above. 

“See an article by the present writer on “J. G. Fichte as a Christian 
Preacher”, The Journal of Religion, XIX (April, 1939) 134-165. 
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regard.** With the ethics and the theology of Jesus he ever declared 
his own philosophical conclusions to be in thorough accord. How 
completely, then, must an emotional tide have swept him from his 
moorings when he remarked in his Beitraége that he knew not whether 
there had ever been a Jew who had broken through the barriers that 
separated him from “a universal love of justice, humanity, and truth”.** 
Or are we to suppose that Fichte seriously doubted whether Jesus was 
a Jew? Bearing upon this question we have but the one sentence in the 
Grundziige: “As regards this Evangelist [referring to his favorite, 
John] it always remains doubtful whether Jesus was of Jewish origin, 
or, in case he perhaps really was, what the real facts are in respect 
to his parentage.”** 

The fact that Fichte attached but slight value to the Old Testament*® 
should not be regarded as of significance for the problem under present 
consideration. This but ranged him alongside such of his illustrious 
philosophical contemporaries as Kant, Schelling, Hegel, and Schleier- 
macher. Moreover, it should be remembered that he found much to 
criticize even in the New Testament, and that he rejected everything 
in the first three gospels and in the Pauline epistles which seemed to 
him to diverge from the Fourth Gospel. This Gospel he regarded as 
“the gospel truth”; that it was written by John he seems never to have 
doubted, or that John was a Jew. 

Fichte considered himself a true Christian; and, be it noted, Chris- 
tianity was in his later life described by him as “the gospel of freedom 
and of equality; the former, not alone in its metaphysical but also in 
its civic connotation: the abolition of all sovereignty and civil in- 
equality.’®? In his Grundziige des gegenwartigen Zeitalters he writes: 
“... since Christian Europeans are essentially all one people, acknow- 
ledging Europe in general as the one true Fatherland, and from one 
end of Europe to another seeking and attracted by about the same 
things. They seek personal liberty, justice, and a law which is equitable 
to all and protects everyone without exception or delay; they seek to 
gain a good livelihood through diligence and work; they seek religious 
freedom for their confessions; they seek freedom to think according 
to their religious and scientific principles, and to express these aloud 
and to form judgments according to them. Where any one of these 
things is denied them, there they long to be elsewhere; where these 
things are vouchsafed, thence do they rush.”** And again: “Similarly 
none may demand of others honor or respect save only on this ground 
[namely, “service to the race” and “service to the State”], or make 


"Cf. among the many passages that might be cited, S. W., IV 424, 
483 ff., 536 ff., and 548 ff.; V 156 n.; XI 113. Conveniént and informative 
references are Rudolf Paulus, Fichte und das Neue Testament 46 ff., and 
Emanuel Hirsch, Christentum und Geschichte in Fichtes Philosophie 51 ff. 

™* See above, p. 41. *S. W., VII 90. *Cf., e.g., S. W. §36. 

"S. W., IV 523. *S. W., VII 204 f. 
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any claim upon their estimation save alone in this regard. And thus all 
influences that arise from class distinctions and bear upon the mutual 
treatment of individuals among one another would be completely 
eradicated, and all citizens of the State and eventually of the entire 
human race would unite in the same mutual respect and respectful 
treatment, inasmuch as this treatment is based on a ground one and 
the same and applying in the same manner to all alike.’’5® 

Ardent as were some of his patriotic and nationalistic utterances, 


particularly at the time when Prussia and other German States lay - 


prostrate under the heels of Napoleon, Fichte ever thought of a people 
and a State in terms not of Boden und Blut*® but of culture and of 
moral vocation and aspiration. He faithfully gave voice to his own 
inmost heart, and to that of his philosophy taken as a whole, when, in 
closing an address to the students of Jena in 1794, he said: “Whoever 
thou mayest be—so every one may say—thou who bearest but a human 
countenance, thou art nevertheless a member of this great community 
[namely “the entire human race”] throughout which countless inter- 
mediate fellow-members propagate their influence—I nevertheless act 
upon thee and thou nevertheless actest upon me. No one who but bears 
upon his face the stamp of reason, however crudely it may appear, 
exists for me in vain, But I know thee not, nor knowest thou me. O, as 
surely as we have the common calling to be good and ever to become 
better, so surely—and be it millions or billions of years hence—what is 
time ?—so surely will the time come when I shall sweep also thee into 
the circle of my influence inasmuch as I shall be able to benefit thee 
and to receive benefits from thee, inasmuch as to thy heart also mine 
will be tied by the finest of bonds, that of a giving and a receiving 
mutually free.”*1 Adding to this quotation, which derives from the 
first year of the Wissenschafislehre, we would offer one from the very 
last of Fichte’s courses of lectures, those delivered in the University of 
Berlin in the summer of 1813 and given by Fichte’s son, who edited 


™S. W., VII 225 f. 

“Cf., e.g. the fourth of his Addresses to the German Nation: “Man 
readily comes to feel himself at home in any region under heaven”; “no 
people of Germanic origin can today easily prove itself to have a greater 
racial purity than the others”; what constitutes a more “significant” and 
“a complete contrast between the Germans and the other peoples of Ger- 
manic origin is . . . language” (S. W., VII 313 f.). Also the Aus dem 
Entwurfe zu einer politischen Schrift im Frihlinge 1813 (written imme- 
diately after the appeal of the King of Prussia “to his people” on March 
17, 1813): “Thus the remarkable feature of the national character of the 
German people is precisely its existence without a State and transcending 
the State, their purely mental [geistige] development. (Hence it is that 
the Germans have so enormous a power for the assimilation of a foreigner 
who but becomes a scholar, thinker or man of letters: Fouqué, Villers. 
The stranger does not at all need to change, he but needs to elevate him- 
self.)” (S. W., VII 572.) 

“S. W., VI 311. 
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his father’s works, the caption Die Staatslehre, oder iiber das Ver- 
hiltniss des Urstaates zum Vernunftreiche. Speaking of the mission to 
which the Germans were “called” and of the réle assigned to them in 
the “eternal world-plan”, Fichte declared: “Among them the Reich 
is to arise from personality cultivated initially in priority to the State, 
cultivated then in the individual States into which they [Germans], 
as divided from one another, happen at the time to be included and 
which must then disappear as mere means to a higher end. And thus 
they [the Germans] will be the first to exhibit a true Kingdom of 
Right such as has never as yet appeared in the world; a Kingdom with 
all the enthusiasm for the freedom of the citizen which we find in the 
ancient world, but without that sacrifice of the majority of persons to 
slavery which was necessary for the existence of the ancient States: 
an enthusiasm for freedom based on the equality of all who bear a 
human countenance.’’4? 

Interspersed throughout Fichte’s entire life were occurrences whose 
explanation cannot be found without taking into account his personal 
traits, such as allowed turbulent emotions and zeal for an all-absorbing 
cause to bar the way of cool, critical thought and of considered speech. 
Among these occurrences must be classed his anti-Jewish statements of 
1793. In regard to these utterances something may perhaps be said by 
way of explanation and perhaps even of extenuation. Nevertheless 
Fichte’s words remain his, and he cannot be completely absolved from 
the blame of writing what and as he did. On the other hand, simple 
justice requires the recognition that after Fichte acquired a wider 
knowledge of men and affairs, and that outlook which made him the 
creator of the Wissenschaftslehre, he by his actions eloquently re- 
tracted much of what he had said in his Beitraége concerning the Jews. 
Should he have done so also by speech or pen? Those who know the 
diabolical use to which Fichte’s early anti-Semitic utterances have 
sometimes been put in subsequent years might feel disposed to answer 
this question in the affirmative. But fairness requires the admission 
that Fichte probably foresaw nothing of the kind; and that, with the 
strenuous activity attending the development of his: Wissenschafts- 
lehre along with his University and public lectures and the editing of 
the Philosopisches Journal in Jena, the ensuing atheism controversy, 
the creation of a new life and sphere of activity in Berlin, the prob- 
lems and vicissitudes connected with the defeat of his people and 
State by Napoleon—with all this crowding in upon Fichte’s thought 
and practice, it would not be strange if, 12 so far as he ever thought 
at all of the statements which he made about the Jews prior to his 


“S. W., IV 423. To these lectures the more recent, as likewise the more 
competent, editor of Fichte’s works gives a title derived from Fichte’s own 
description in his Introduction; namely, Vortrige verschiedenen Inhalts 
aus der angewandten Philosophie. 
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intellectual maturity and to his first professorship, he would dismiss 
them from his mind as unimportant. Most certainly there is nothing in 
the life or words of the Fichte of history, of the creative philosopher 
who championed human freedom and the right as well as the duty of 
every self-conscious being to assume and to fulfill a moral vocation, 
who regarded man as an expression of a Universal Life which he is 
privileged consciously to share and to enjoy—there is nothing in this 
Fichte that exemplifies, or that could give any authority for or support 
to, anti-Semitism on the part either of individuals or of States. 


Epwarp L. ScHAUB 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


RUSKIN’S RELATION TO ARISTOTLE 


USKIN’S chief biographer records of his subject a strong attach- 
R ment to Plato, but less sympathy for Aristotle. This last phrase 
is a mild monochromatic description of an attitude that was actually 
full of color and contrast. Toward Aristotle at different times Ruskin 
felt both detestation and admiration, and he expressed these sentiments 
with picturesqueness and vigor. Behind the dramatic spectacle of Rus- 
kin’s changing sentiments there is, however, matter of genuine philo- 
sophical interest, for Aristotle was an appreciable formative influence 
on Ruskin’s thought. 

In 1840 during his Oxford days Ruskin wrote to a college friend: 
“T have come to the conclusion that Aristotle was a muddlehead. . .. 
You may depend upon it, the people who cry him up don’t understand 
a word of him. The fellow who has edited my edition has written such 
prodigious nonsense by way of notes, that I take up the Ethics when 
I want a laugh, as I would Moliére.”? In 1853 while writing Stones 
of Venice he was of the same mind, referring to the system of Aris- 
totle as “a mere complicated blunder, supported by sophistry”.® In the 
same context he wrote: “It is impossible to overrate the mischief pro- 
duced in forther days, . . . as in our own, by the mere habit of reading 
Aristotle, whose system is so false, so forced, and so confused, that 
the study of it at our universities is quite enough to occasion the utter 
want of accurate habits of thought.’* Ruskin’s father wrote to his son 
asking for an explanation of this denunciation of Aristotle, and the 
son replied (September 5, 1853) tracing the evolution of his attitude 
toward the philosopher. The conclusion of the account was that Ruskin 
had come to desire “to prove and maintain” that the Ethics was a 
“mere bog of glittering mud’”’.* Three years later he satisfied this desire 


'E. T. Cook, The Life of Ruskin, I 62. 

*W orks, library edition, I 418, 419. All references to Ruskin’s works are 
to this edition, 

*X 306. *X 373, 374. 
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to the extent of devoting an Appendix to Volume IV of Modern 
Painters to “Logical Education”, in which he saddled on Aristotle the 
blame for that “training in cunning, malicious argument” which he 
believed courses in logic at Oxford gave the students. The Rhetoric, 
he charged, instructs in the “legerdemain of human speech, and the 
clever shuffling of the black spots in the human heart”. The contents 
of the Ethics, he went on to say, are “absurdly illogical and sophisti- 
cal”. If any student took its lessons to heart, it required years to re- 
cover “from the induced confusions of thought and false habits of 
argument”. Ruskin ended sharply: “The Aristotelian quibbles are so 
shallow, that I look upon the retention of the book as a confession 
by our universities that they consider practice in shallow quibbling one 
of the essential disciplines of youth.”5 

Over against the dispraise, one must set the praise. It is equally 
strong in tone. In that letter to his father in which he had given a 
full account up to that date of his feeling about Aristotle, Ruskin 
began by telling how, in his course of studies at Oxford, Aristotle 
had been his first love. He had liked the Ethics so much that it had 
been the only book he had been thorough with, the book that would 
have been the basis of his honors degree, if he had gone up for honors. 
He had once known nearly half of the book word for word, by heart, 
and had deliberately set himself to learn the whole. On the long jour- 
ney to Italy in 1840-1841 the Ethics had been the only Greek book 
that he had carried with him, and he had had in mind to compose a 
“new system of ethics in the form of a corrected and amplified Aris- 
totle”. He had actually achieved three or four chapters of the revised 
Aristotle.6 Even though at this point that revulsion of feeling, the 
course of which we have just followed, began in Ruskin’s mind, we 
should be inclined to predict that so strong and early a devotion could 
hardly be without positive fruit in later years. And even in his denuncia- 
tions he checks himself in order to do justice to the parts he still 
admires. For example in the essay on logical studies he halts to say: 
“What is good of the Ethics is very good.” He suggested that the Uni- 
versity tutors should distinguish for the students Aristotelian nonsense 
from Aristotelian wisdom, and then require them to learn the wisdom 
by heart.” In the Oxford Lectures of 1872 Ruskin asserted: “You will 
continually find . . . that Aristotle’s assertions are right.”® This ap- 
proval is balanced with disapproval; but the point here is that such 
firm approval existed. However, Ruskin’s fullest appreciation of his 
own great debt to Aristotle and important agreement with him came 
apparently as a sudden illumination in his old age. In a footnote added 
to the last edition of Modern Painters (1883) he made this striking 
confession : “It seems to me now amazing that I acknowledge no indebt- 


*VI 484. *X 374 n. 
"I 410. *XXITI_ 130. 
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edness to this passage [Aristotle’s Ethics, X, viii, 7, 8] and its context, 
which seem, looking from this distance of years, to have suggested 
the whole idea of my own essay [Modern Painters].”® He added that he 
could hardly have gathered the full implications of the Aristotle in 
his youth. Otherwise he would not have worked out by a slow and 
painful process, as an Evangelical, what this “heathen” had already 
grasped, 

So much for the drama of Ruskin’s sentiments: his youthful but 
short-lived enthusiasm, his old man’s generous acknowledgement of 
indebtedness, and the mixed feelings of the period between. The task 
now is to go behind the drama in order to discover the deeper import of 
Ruskin’s attitude, both on its negative and positive sides, toward the 
philosophy of Aristotle. We shall first seek the meaning of the un- 
ambiguous antipathy; next we shall analyse the grounds of sympathy 
and trace the adoption of certain methods and general ideas; and lastly 
we shall study an ambiguous middle area, finding a section of diver- 
gent opinion, but a smaller one than at first appears. 

I. The section dealing with the meaning of Ruskin’s clear objection 
to Aristotle can be short. The objections are full of words implying 
logical defects: sophistry, quibbling, incorrect division. While Ruskin 
seemed normally to accept Aristotle’s notation of facts and his general 
principles, he thought the relating and dividing, the connecting and 
deducing, poor or false. Aristotle’s positions were good; his system 
bad. Now it must be remembered that Ruskin was not very sympa- 
thetic with the idea of system. He was not systematic himself; he 
did not believe in straining after consistency; and he was thus perhaps 
ready and glad to find loose logic in other thinkers’ performances. 
His only system, he said, was abhorrence of all that was systematic 
rather than useful. No true disciple of his should ever be a Rus- 
kinian.1° It was then probably with gusto that he showed up as 
arbitrary or illicit the schemas and relations in Aristotle’s palpably 
ordered arrangements. The chief target for this type of attack was 
the famous doctrine of the virtues as golden means between extremes. 
There was no genuine validity in it, Ruskin claimed. It was a mere 
device which could not stand the light of truth or test of reality. “If 
a man were disposed to system-making”, he wrote, “he could easily 
throw together a counter-system to Aristotle’s, showing that in all 
things there were two extremes which exactly resembled each other, 
but of which one was bad, the other good, and a mean, resembling 
neither, but better than the one, and worse than the other.” In such 
a counter-system, in which virtue consists not in a mean but in an 
extreme, superficially resembling its opposite, there would be a good 
and evil contentment, a good and evil discontent, a good and evil 


°IV 145. “XXIV 371. 
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care, fear, ambition, sympathy with nature, and so on." Ruskin says 
“if a man were disposed to system-making”, as much as to say that 
all such logical diagramming appeared to him as less than serious 
intellectual labor. He does however take the trouble to attack details 
in the organization of the virtues as golden means. He says the 
opposition set up between envy and malevolence is made by Aristotle 
to rest on the pain of the envious man and the pleasure of the malicious 
man, whereas the chief point of interest should be the moral objects 
of their emotions.’* He ridicules Aristotle’s ready admission that there 
is no name for the extreme opposed to intemperance, “because, on 
the whole he (the bearer of the vice) does not exist’. Once more: 
“Aristotle mistakes the Prudence or Temperance which must regulate 
the operation of the virtues, for the essence of the virtues themselves; 
and striving to show that all virtues are means between two opposite 
vices, torments his wit to discover and distinguish as many pairs of 
vices as are necessary to the completion of his system, not disdaining 
to employ sophistry where invention fails him.”4* One further ex- 
ample of what Ruskin takes for logical confusion in Aristotle will 
suffice. He reports Aristotle’s five intellectual virtues, and then shows 
how Aristotle himself reduces, inconsistently, the five to three. “He 
divides his entire subject into A, B, C, D, and E; and then he tells 
you that the virtue of A is the B which consists in C.”25 That is, 
art, wisdom, and wit being originally distinct, the virtue of art is 
defined as the wisdom which consists in a certain sort of wit. 

II. Ruskin’s conscious adoption of Aristotelian ideas is threefold. 
He approves of Aristotle’s empirical approach and even cites certain 
of the particular facts which Aristotle’s genius for observation dis- 
covered. And he uses his doctrines of pleasure and of contemplation. 

Ruskin approved of Aristotle’s inductive approach; but he thought 
Aristotle himself failed to carry through the application of the method. 
Bacon achieved what Aristotle attempted, so he believed.?® But Ruskin 
mentions Aristotle’s resolve to base his work on the observation of 
phenomena,’ and is in this sense himself an Aristotelian. The search 
for the stern fact in whatever is seen or heard, the marking of ac- 
curate circumstance in every event, is not only the source of truth 
for him, but the basis of healthy imagination and worthy art. As he 
cited bad Aristotelian logic to support his contempt of system, so 
he cited Aristotelian observation of fact to support his faith in “ocular 
and passionate study of nature”.1* Aristotle has exquisitely noted, he 
says, that “we call not men intemperate so much with respect to the 
scents of roses or herb-perfumes as of ointments and of condiments”.’® 


™'V 385, 386. ™VI 484. *VI 48s. 
“X 374. * XXII 130. * XII 120. 
*TII 149. "IV 155 n. *IV 47. 
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Aristotle discovered before Leonardo, he writes again, that vaporous 
bodies look russet in warm light and blue in deep shade.?° 

Ruskin thus found support in Aristotle for his belief in the im- 
portance of the observation of particular natural phenomena; he 
also called early upon Aristotle for help in his particular vocation of 
raising and establishing the value of art. Ruskin felt a call to prove 
that art is not idle amusement, but the “weightiest of human inter- 
ests”.24 The process of proof led him to examine the meaning of 
pleasure. The popular theory of human good at that time was the 
hedonism of the Utilitarians who, Ruskin complained, “would turn, 
if they had their way, themselves and their race into vegetables”.?? 
He sought a doctrine which should distinguish pleasures as higher and 
lower by some immanent standard. He found it in Aristotle, who had 
treated the soul of man as a hierarchy, and had assigned to the 
reason with its accompanying pleasure the rdle of final human ex- 
cellence. Ruskin therefore begins his own humanistic pleasure-theory 
by drawing on Aristotle’s discussion of the relation of the pleasures of 
sense to the virtue of temperance.?* He follows Aristotle’s teaching 
that the restraining work of temperance is more needed in the pleas- 
ures of touch and taste than in connection with the pleasures of sight 
and hearing. What is it in the higher senses that diminishes the 
“criminality of . . . excess”? Ruskin asks.2 He answers, in the spirit 
of the Aristotelian argument, that the higher pleasures are by their 
very nature harmonious with reason and codperate with the rest of 
the mental economy. In the lower, “the reasonable creature has been 
dragged dead round the walls of his own citadel by mere passion” ;?5 
there is deliberate resignation of the control of reason:- Aristotle 
puts it that in profligacy, the inordinate indulgence of the pleasures of 
taste and touch, the pleasure-loving element is “not submissive . . . to the 
governing principle” ; indeed, in extreme cases profligacy “thrust[s] out 
reason altogether”.2° Ruskin also follows Aristotle’s palliation of 
anger in comparison with profligacy.?7 “In anger the reason is sup- 
posed not to have had time to operate, and to be itself affected by 
the presence of the passion, which seizes the man involuntarily and 
before he is aware ; whereas, in the case of the sensual pleasures, the act 
is ... in direct defiance of reason.’’?* All this psychological analysis 
carries Ruskin toward his theory of “noble pleasure” which he wishes 
to associate, in the place of mere pleasure as such, with the enjoy- 


* XIX 370. “TV a. “TV 2. 

*IV 43. Mr. Henry Ladd compares the theory of temperate pleasure 
borrowed by Ruskin from Aristotle with Mr. I. A. Richards’s theory of 
ow With Eyes of the Past, yy, pp. 67, 68. 

* Ibid. 


44 
* Ethics, III, 12, 7 (Peter’s trans.). 
"IV 45. * Ibid. 
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ment of art. He concludes that stability and finality are the general 
excellences of the pleasures of sight and hearing, those primarily 
relevant to art. These do not lead to satiety, but endure; they are 
not the means to life, but “an object of life”’.2® That the higher 
pleasures are not servants of vital needs is also Aristotle’s opinion. 
He warns us against confusing the comfort and glow connected with 
biological function and alteration (for example, of nutrition) with 
the emotional seal on vision and hearing. The higher pleasures belong 
for him within the class of whole and complete things. 

Throughout this early passage Ruskin makes use both of Aristotle’s 
“exquisite notation of facts” and of his fundamental theory of ends 
and values. Now the two thinkers go together not only in discriminat- 
ing a class of nobler pleasures but in holding a doctrine of a right 
rule for pleasure. Ruskin quotes from the Polttics the famous phrase 
xaigew deb@> “to take pleasure rightly or straightly”’.*° This concept 
of enjoying rightly sums up, he says, both what our faculty of per- 
ception exists for, and the purpose of social health and tradition. 
No one could miss the impress of Aristotelianism on the following 
sentences of Ruskin’s: “There is a right and wrong way in liking and 
disliking ; . .. even the most instinctive inclinations of taste are govern- 
able; . .. it is a kind of duty to direct them rightly . . . to their 
natural food.” Even those who naturally love beauty exhibit “much 
imperfection, much inconsistency, much positive error, unless 
their enjoyment be regulated by some definite acknowledgement 
of the laws that have been appointed for their guidance.”** Our 
author agrees with Aristotle again in placing the burden of forming 
these habits of straight liking upon the educators of youth. Aristotle 
said that Dorian music should be applied faithfully to plastic childish 
sensibilities in order to frame grave and manly dispositions. Ruskin 
taught that “the entire object of true education is to make people 
not merely do the right things, but enjoy the right things”.®? For 
Dorian music he substituted truthful pictures, vital carving, accurate 
drawing and reading. He said, for example, that accuracy made the 
difference between education and non-education. If, as may well be 
maintained, the doctrine that the most important quality of an art- 
product depends on the moral state of the human producer, this in 
its turn being conditioned by health or disease in the community and 
environment, be the most characteristic of all Ruskin’s teachings, then 
here in the very heart of his theory we find him notably indebted to 
Aristotle. 

As pleasure is raised to a higher power through communal health 
and discipline, so for Ruskin this ethical and disciplined pleasure must 


*1V 46. * XX 200. * TX 62, note. 
"XVIII 435. 
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be elevated into #eweia for the ultimate realization of what art means. 
By tewegia he meant the contemplation of natural beauty together 
with a sense of mystery and divinity. To-day we would more commonly 
say that beauty includes not only the agreeable surface of things but 
their meaning and essence; that it is symbol as well as surface. When 
Ruskin defines tewela by adding to exact perception exultation, rever- 
ence, and gratitude,®* we would prefer the more secular form of state- 
ment that the experience of beauty enhances the values of life. 
Ruskin’s use of the term #ewgia was in part polemical. He needed a 
word that should do two things: bind the enjoyment of art to the 
perception of external objects, and also fix the plane of that enjoy- 
ment on the highest level of human experience. He did not believe 
in art as the expression of the emotions of the artist. It was for him 
not a self-regarding function at all, but an outwardly directed trans- 
action with the world. “Pathetic” art he placed low. “The true Seer 
always feels as intensely as any one else; but he does not much 
describe his feelings.” “The mass of sentimental literature, concerned 
with the analysis and description of emotion .. . is altogether of lower 
rank than the literature which merely describes what it saw.” And 
so: “The greatest thing a human soul ever does in this world is to see 
something, and tell what it saw in a plain way. Hundreds of people 
can talk for one who can think, but thousands can think for one who 
can see.”84 Since seeing is both supremely important and supremely 
difficult, training in it is the main business of education. “The main 
thing which we ought to teach our youth is to see something—all that 
the eyes which God has given them are capable of seeing.”*> This 
commendation of education in seeing occurs in that same essay on 
the teaching of logic in the Universities in the course of which Ruskin 
so severely condemns the use and effects of Aristotelianism. But in 
condemning logic and praising vision, Ruskin only appeals—as at 
times he himself realizes—from one part and use of Aristotle’s ideas 
to another. The seeing which he holds up as ideal human functioning 
is that very tementxol tod xegi ta omdpata xdddovc of Aristotle’s 
Politics. In quoting the passage Ruskin says: The “principal function” 
of painting and sculpture is “to make us, in the words of Aristotle 
. . . [possess] the capacity and habit of contemplation of the beauty 
that is in material things”.* Aristotle is insisting in the context, it 
will be remembered, that the study of the graphic arts has a liberal 
as well as a useful aim. It furnishes the soul with capacity for dis- 
interested enjoyment of bodily form as well as with shrewdness in 
building up a collection. The #ewgia which is thus associated by both 
Aristotle and Ruskin with training in drawing and painting is very 
closely linked with, if not the same as, the oogia which is the dgeth 
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téxvns. Ruskin also twice quotes this passage from Aristotle with 
approval. “The statements of Aristotle in the Ethics, with those of 
Plato in the Polity ... are authoritative as Greek definitions of good- 
ness in art.... You may safely hold (them) authoritative as constant 
definitions of it... . The copia or dgeth téxvns for the sake of which 
Phidias is called oomds as a sculptor, and Polyclitus as an image- 
maker, . . . consists in the . . . mental apprehension of the things that 
are most honorable in their nature.”5* 

We said that Ruskin needed the word tewegia not only to suggest 
the outwardly directed nature of aesthetic experience but to suggest 
its high level. That cogia which is the wisdom of the artist, “the 
wit of what is honourable”, as Ruskin once translates the phrase in 
the Ethics, is characteristic of human nature at its best. One of the 
chief sources of human happiness, Ruskin wrote to a college friend, 
a source which will remain to us in old age and perhaps after death 
with unabated power “when every other passion has passed away”, 
is the “impression of that mystery . .. we call ‘beauty’ .. . the 
#ewoia of Aristotle”.** But more striking than any other assimilation 
of the ideas of Aristotle is the one generously and frankly acknow- 
ledged by Ruskin in his old man’s final editing of Modern Painters: 
the passage already alluded to early in this paper. He wrote Modern 
Painters, he there says in effect, to prove that the function of art is 
to secure man the happiness that may be defined as the energy or 
fulfillment of contemplation. What this theoretical activity is, Aristotle 
has best said, and from Aristotle, without fully realizing it, he took it. 
“And perfect happiness is some sort of energy of Contemplation, for 
all the life of the gods is (therein) glad; and that of men, glad in 
the degree in which some likeness of the gods in this energy belongs 
to them.”® 

III. There is left for consideration Ruskin’s adverse treatment of 
Aristotle’s list of the essential characters composing beauty: order, 
symmetry, definiteness. These characters are perfectly exemplified, 
Ruskin says, in an eighth-century psalter in which an angel is pic- 
tured without a mouth and the hands, eyes, and whole form highly 
conventionalized. In this embodiment of Aristotle’s canon of beauty 
there is the “substitution of obedience to mathematical law for 
sympathy with observed life, . . . the first characteristic of the hope- 
less work of all ages”. Ruskin argues that the Gothic that had life in 
it, the artistic “barbarism that could get on”, was essentially true to 
natural fact.*° Does this passage, in which Ruskin allows Aristotle’s 
general characterization of beauty to apply only in the restricted area 
of dead art, contradict the thesis of the second part of this study, in 


"XX 276. *T 424. * See above, pp. 53-54. 
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which Ruskin’s theory of art is exhibited as following a broad 
Aristotelian pattern: a common beginning in phenomena; a common 
middle in a doctrine of noble, disciplined, and social pleasure ; a common 
end in the energy of contemplation? Hardly. The passage rather in- 
dicates the limits of the identity. When the passage has been inter- 
preted in the light of the immediate context in Two Paths and by 
reference to the main direction of thought in both men, these limits 
will not seem very cramping. 

It should go without saying that a Christian romantic of the nine- 
teenth century neither could nor would develop a theory of values 
literally like that of a philosophical Greek analyst of the fourth 
century B.C. Aristotle’s esteem of ratio and proportion as determining 
value was certainly greater than Ruskin’s. His criterion of the perfect 
poem was quasi-mathematical: such a disposition of parts that none 
could be added, subtracted, or altered without detriment to the whole. 
Ruskin demanded infinity instead of “the limit”, redundance, humility, 
sacrifice, overflowing evidence of powerful feeling. Aristotle’s ideal 
was a little cool for one who made coldness in performance a worse 
defect than crudeness or irregularity. The contrast of canons in art, 
the one emphasizing objective restraint, the other generous feeling, 
matches their divergence in moral theory. Ruskin believed that Plato 
alone among the ancients appreciated sacred enthusiasm, while Aris- 
totle was a typical Pagan in making the essence of goodness, temper- 
ance or self-control.*1 This latter virtue, he thought, should have been 
treated as a chart rather than as an intrinsic value. Reason and form, 
economy and proportion, are, then, rated higher by the Greek than 
by the Englishman. This remains to the end a true difference of 
emphasis. 

But the passage referred to above, in which Ruskin links Aristotle’s 
definition of beauty with dead art, quotes Aristotle second-hand. The 
reference to Aristotle lies in a quotation from a contemporary archi- 
tect’s journal.*? And what Ruskin is pressing against is not Aristotle’s 
view as Aristotle’s, so much as the use of his ideas and the exemplifica- 
tion of his abstract definition in both Byzantine illumination and 
English Neo-classic pattern-designing. To the principles of symmetry 
and order in their due place—and therefore on the whole to these 
principles in Aristotle’s own complete value-theory—Ruskin did not 
object, but only to their monopoly of virtue in art. Indeed, Ruskin 
names “symmetry” as one of the six “types” of beauty. Concerning its 
importance he writes: “It [symmetry] is necessary to the dignity of 
every form, and by the removal of it we shall render the other 
elements of beauty comparatively ineffectual.”** Even to such a 
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“mean thing” as the kaleidoscope, he said, symmetry gives agreeable- 
ness through “repetition and reciprocal opposition”. He attributed 
a liking even for artificial symmetry to the greatest artists, and he 
said that it was one of the principal faults of the landscape painting 
of his own day that picturesqueness had replaced symmetry.** Nor is 
it symmetry alone among the formal attributes of beauty in art that 
Ruskin appreciates. There is a musical or harmonic element in every 
art, he wrote, which consists of “abstract relations and inherent 
pleasantnesses, whether in space, number, or time, and whether of 
colours or sounds”. These “represent nothing, and serve for nothing, 
their only service being their pleasantness’”.*® Superficial readers of 
Ruskin fail to realize how much he makes of the bare technical and 
formal excellences of art. 

On the other hand, Ruskin, as is well known, required of all 
pleasant art-surfaces, in addition to their surface pleasantness, mean- 
ing and symbolism. Symmetry, he declared, “has little power over the 
mind unless all the other constituents of beauty be found together 
with it”. And he inquires whether perhaps symmetry itself may be 
conceived of as the symbol of Aristotelian “justice’.*® It has, he is 
sure, some moral force, for it functions in opposition to the “violence 
and disorganization of sin”.*? 

Thus, however much Ruskin disapproved of the Aristotelian con- 
ception of beauty when it implied abstract relationships wholly di- 
vorced from the representation of natural fact, he approved of it 
when it was the musical accompaniment of vision. And Aristotle him- 
self in the one important work we have from his hands devoted wholly 
to art thus ties together flawless form and the imitation of life. Epic 
and tragic poetry is for him no absolute music, but the representation 
of men’s characters, actions, and passions.*® Poetry owes its origin 
in the first place to man’s instinct for imitation.*® Music itself was for 
him imitative.°° Though beauty was a wider term than art for Aris- 
totle, yet the products of art are notable cases of beautiful things. 
Ruskin like Aristotle says “the great mimetic instinct underlies all”.®* 
Ruskin is speaking of sculpture and painting, but Ruskin also says 
that poetry for the ancients is the analogue of landscape-painting for 
the moderns.5? As tragedy should imitate, according to Aristotle, 
not what men have done, but what men ought to do, the universal 
truth, not the particular item; so for Ruskin painting should give the 
essential truth. Much of Modern Painters is devoted to showing how 
Turner grasped and represented the laws of cleavage, of crystalline 
structure, as the dominant characteristic of all rocks. The Gothic 
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carver who was part of the living stream of tradition, who was “sure 
to get on”, went “straight at the facts, . . . and not merely at the 
facts, but at the very heart of the facts”.5 The masterly carver of 
the grotesque, he wrote, may be rough and untutored in his mode 
of carving, but his work will nevertheless have profound relations with 
the true: “He may not be able to carve plumes or scales well; but 
his creatures will bite and fly, for all that.”5* And finally in the 
Poetics Aristotle says that the poet should be a good visualizer, so 
that he can keep his material before his eyes; moreover, that beyond 
this physical capacity the poet should possess either sympathetic feel- 
ing or enthusiasm.®> Ruskin had felt his own theory of art anticipated 
in Aristotle’s doctrine of the energy of contemplation. Here in the 
Poetics he might have found not only general corroboration of this 
kinship, but the support for it in an aesthetic context. 


KATHARINE GILBERT 
Duxe UNIVERSITY 


LOGICAL NECESSITY 


“WW E have already explained how it is that these analytic proposi- 

tions are necessary and certain. We saw that the reason why 
they cannot be confuted in experience is that they do not make any 
assertion about the empirical world. They simply record our determina- 
tion to use words in a certain fashion.”* 

“The necessity of the a priori is its character as legislative act... 
and the a priori is independent of experience, not because it prescribes a 
form which experience must fit or anticipates some pre-established har. 
mony of the given with the categories of the mind, but precisely because 
it prescribes nothing to the content of experience.”? 

“Analytic propositions... call attention to linguistic usages, of which 
we might otherwise not be conscious, and they reveal unsuspected 
implications in our assertions and beliefs.” 

“The source of this necessary truth [of every law of logic] is in defi- 
nitions, arbitrarily assigned. Thus the tautology of any law of logic 
is merely a special case of the general principle that what is true 
by definition cannot conceivably be false: it merely explicates, or 
follows from, a meaning which has been assigned, and requires nothing 
in particular about the universe or the facts of nature. . .. The only 
truth which logic requires, or can state, is that which is contained 
in our own conceptual meanings—what our language or our symbolism 
represents.’ 


* XVI 277. * XI 160. *® Poetics 14554, b. 
*A. J. Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic 114. 

*C. I. Lewis, Mind and the World Order 197. 

* Ayer, op. cit. 105. 

*C. L. Lewis and C. H. Langford, Symbolic Logic 211. 
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The views expressed in the above passages, which I have selected 
from Mr. Ayer’s Language, Truth and Logic, Professor Lewis’s Mind 
and the World Order and Lewis and Langford’s Symbolic Logic, 
constitute what is commonly called “the conventionalist position”, 
i.e., the doctrine that all a priori truths are true by convention. 

In discussing this view I shall refer to the symposium “Are there 
synthetic necessary truths?” (Arist. Soc. Supp. Vol. XV), the sym- 
posium “Truth by convention” (Analysis, Vol. IV, Nos. 2 and 3) and 
Mr. C. D. Hardie’s recent paper to the Aristotelian Society on “The 
necessity of a priori propositions”. 

It seems to me to be clear from the passages I have quoted that 
according to the conventionalist view the so-called laws of logic® 
are either prescriptions® for the use of words (“They simply record our 
determination to use words in a certain fashion”) or empirical propo- 
sitions about how people do, in fact, use words (“They call atten- 
tion to linguistic usages”). 

Now it seems clear that in either case they are not necessary. 

If an analytic proposition expresses the speaker’s determination to 
use words in a certain fashion it makes, as Professor Broad has 
pointed out, a statement about the present experiences of the speaker 
and his future behavior. The latter can be tested by seeing how the 
speaker does use these words in the later parts of his discourse, say. 
Hence logical propositions, so interpreted, lose their supposed neces- 
sity, for it is plain that a proposition of the form ‘I am going to use 
the words .. . in such a way that...’ can easily be false; and it is 
clearly an empirical proposition. But the upholders of the view I am 
discussing do not wish to assert that logical propositions are not 
necessarily true; on the contrary they maintain that they could not 
conceivably be false. Consequently it seems fair to say that the con- 
ventionalist does not want to interpret the laws of logic in the way I 


*I am going to use throughout this paper the phrases ‘the laws of logic’, 
‘logical propositions’, ‘a priori propositions’, and ‘analytic propositions’, 
synonymously. I use different phrases at different places to avoid re- 
dundancy. Strictly this is not true; sometimes I use these phrases in such 
a way that the propositions which are, as Mr. Wisdom says, applications of 
necessary principles or are in accord with necessary principles are said to 
be ‘logical propositions’ too. 

The following may serve as examples of logical propositions in the sense 
I am using the term: 


p2q.9~q3~p 

2+2=4 

All sisters are female 

Green is incompatible with red 

I can’t be in London and Birmingham at the same time. 


As can easily be seen they differ greatly from each other; I am, however, 
more concerned with pointing out their similarities than differences. 

*Similarly I am going to use the words ‘regulations’, ‘prescriptions’ and 
‘commands’ synonymously. 
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suggested he does or else, if he does so, he is holding an inconsistent 
view. 

In the second case, i.e., if the laws of logic describe how people do 
actually use words, they state a fact about, say, the majority of speakers 
and writers using a given language. In this case these propositions are 
again empirical and not necessary. For it is at least conceivable that I 
should discover (by reading books of a selection of brilliant writers) 
that they do not use certain words or phrases in the alleged way. 
But people who hold the view that analytic propositions “call attention 
to linguistic usages” do not want to deny that these are necessary. 

Nor can I believe that Professor Broad is right in supposing that 
what conventionalists really want to assert is that there are no 
“genuinely a priori propositions’? but that there are “ostensibly a 
priori propositions” which are really empirical propositions of a cer- 
tain kind. I think that conventionalists wish to say both that (a) logical 
propositions are necessarily true and (b) that they either are ‘rules 
of grammar’ themselves or else follow from the rules of grammar, i.e., 
follow from the way we are using language. Unfortunately this will 
not do either. For to say that analytic propositions follow from the 
way we are using language can only mean, and I think this is obvious, 
that they follow from certain propositions about the actual usage of 
certain words and phrases in our language. Now, if it is admitted 
that these propositions about the current usage of certain words and 
phrases in our language are empirical, the conventionalists’ view be- 
comes that analytic propositions follow from a special class of empirical 
propositions, and this is plainly wrong in the ordinary sense of the 
word ‘to follow’. (No necessary proposition can follow from an em- 
pirical one; in other words, no empirical proposition can entail a 
necessary proposition. ) 

Realizing all these difficulties Mr. Ayer (changing his views as 
expressed in Language, Truth and Logic), suggested that so-called 
a priori propositions are not propositions in the ordinary sense of the 
term at all. I am very much tempted to put this into the form ‘a priori 
propositions are not really propositions’.® 

Two things are worth noticing with regard to this point. First notice 
how queer it is. ‘A priori propositions are not really propositions.’ Com- 
pare it with ‘The huntsman’s coat is not really pink’ (Wisdom) and ‘A 
fox’s brush is really a tail’ (Wittgenstein). (This is only meant to bea 


* By what may be called a genuinely a priori proposition Professor Broad 
means one which is either (a) such that it could be seen to be true by a 
rational being of sufficient insight and intelligence by merely inspecting 
it and reflecting on its terms and their mode of combination, or (b) is 
logically entailed by premises, all of which answer to the first condition. 
See “Are there synthetic a priori truths ?”. 

* By this I do not want to imply that Mr. Ayer would actually welcome 
this formulation. 
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hint, of course.) Secondly, look how much (or how little) does one say 
by uttering those words. Can we say that it is true or false that a priori 
propositions are not really propositions? Is it anything more than a 
recommendation how to use the term ‘proposition’ ? 

At this point one might object and accuse me of using again my 
favorite weapon of incomprehension, For, one might say, it is pretty 
clear what is meant by saying that @ priori propositions are not really 
propositions. What is meant by this is, amongst other things, that 
the words ‘true’ and ‘false’ do not apply to a priori propositions in the 
way they apply to all other kinds of propositions or even that ‘true’ 
and ‘false’ do not apply to a priori propositions at all. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Ayer, after saying that it might be held 
that a priori propositions are not, in the ordinary sense of the term, 
propositions at all, suggested that conventionalists really maintain that 
“a priori propositions make no statement whose truth or falsity can 
be accepted or denied. They merely lay down a rule which can be fol- 
lowed or disobeyed. Their necessity consists in the fact that it does 
not make sense to deny them. If we reject them we are merely adopting 
another usage from that which they prescribe.” 

I believe that this is a most useful thing to say; it points out in a 
very drastic way the differences between logical and mathematical 
propositions on the one hand and ordinary empirical ones on the 
other; it also brings out the similarities between logico-mathematical 
propositions and ethical ones. This is a most useful thing to say but, 
in a sense, it is wrong. For logical and mathematical propositions are 
not rules in the ordinary sense of the term, or rather, sometimes they 
are used as rules and sometimes they are used as experiential proposi- 
tions, although ordinarily they are not used as either. 

Nor are they commands. Everyone would admit that the question 
‘Is it true that 255 x 234 = 59670?’ is quite a sensible one. And if 
one asked me this question I should answer ‘Of course it is true’ (or 
I should say this after a little while of reflection or after performing 
some manipulations on a sheet of paper). This would be the only 
natural answer. No one would dream, I think, of replying ‘It is 
neither true nor false; it expresses a command; you can either follow 
or disobey it; it says nothing.’ 

Of course this argument is oversimplified, and no one who enter- 
tains the possibility that a priori propositions are commands would be 
much moved by it. It has, however, an important point. It shows that 
those people who say ‘Logical propositions are rules’, etc., mean to 
say: “They are really rules’; mathematical propositions are really 
commands; philosophical propositions are really verbal. Those people 
play a game in which the word ‘really’ is essential; that is to say, 
they could not say what they want to say without using this magical 
word. For ‘2+ 2= 4’ is about numbers (ask your bedmaker what 
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it is about); ‘green is incompatible with red’ is about colors, etc. 

They claim, however, that ‘green is incompatible with red’, say, is 
really about the words ‘red’ and ‘green’; that it expresses a rule of 
the English language. My answer is, of course: “say this if you 
like; but, when you said ‘green is incompatible with red’ is about the 
words red and green, compare it with ‘la mére means what is meant 
by mother’ is about the words la mére and mother; and, when you 
said ‘green is incompatible with red’ is a rule of the English language, 
compare it with ‘It is a rule of the English language that when the 
verb of the principal sentence is in the future the verb in the sub- 
ordinate sentence is in the present’.” 

The view (if it can properly be called a ‘view’) that so-called a 
priori propositions are not propositions at all seems to make some 
people happier about the whole puzzle, as if they had made a re- 
markable discovery that some sentences which seem prima facie to 
stand for propositions are really ‘quasi-propositional sentences’. 

However, the doctrine that a priori propositions merely prescribe 
how words are to be used seems to imply that their necessity is to a 
certain extent arbitrary. Their necessity, as Mr. Ayer says, seems to 
consist in the fact that it does not make sense to deny them in the 
sense in which it does not make sense to deny rules or commands. Now 
it seems to be at least to a certain extent an arbitrary matter that we 
should choose one set of rules (i.e., conventions) rather than another. 
Hence a priori propositions are necessary only because we have, in 
fact, chosen a certain set of conventions. If we had chosen another set, 
another class of ‘necessary’ propositions would have resulted. 

This whole conception of the relative necessity of logical and mathe- 
matical propositions seems to be very revolting to some philosophers. 
I sympathize in a way with their unrest, but not with the reasons 
they give for it. They wish to maintain that the objective structure 
of the system of fact imposes at least some limitation on the alterna- 
tive systems of language or symbolism which are capable of represent- 
ing it (Broad). 

I think it is in this spirit that Mr. Porteous asks “Is the logical 
necessity which is a characteristic of the deductive systems of logic and 
pure mathematics one of our own making and in a real sense arbitrary 
or is it dictated by the inexpugnable nature of the objective world?” 
And he suggests that the notions which we assume and the definitions 
given in terms of them in the case of such relational words as and, 
if, then, not, or, etc. are not arbitrary at all, but intended to state 
intuitable relations in the real world, or relations derivable from these. 

I do not propose to scrutinize or criticize this particular statement 
of his, but rather to consider very briefly the general view on the 
nature of deductive systems which seems to me to underlie this kind 
of remark. 
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This view seems to confuse an abstract mathematical (or logical) 
system developed from certain initial postulates according to certain 
rules, say an abstract system of mathematical geometry, with the 
application of this system, say physical geometry. It would be ridiculous 
to maintain that the objective structure of the system of fact im- 
poses any limitation on the possibility of constructing abstract sytsems. 
We can construct as many and as different systems as we like. And 
each of them will be ‘necessary’ in virtue of its own structure, so to 
speak. The word ‘necessary’ meaning that, if we have accepted one 
set of postulates and one set of rules of procedure, then we must 
accept certain consequences. But there is some excuse for maintaining 
that the objective structure of the system of fact imposes some limita- 
tion on the possibility of applying different logical or mathematical 
systems. For, remembering the causal connexion between the facts 
of experience and our adoption and adherence to the logical or mathe- 
matical systems we in fact do adhere to, one is tempted to think that 
there is something in the objective structure of the system of fact 
which compels us to adopt certain systems as opposed to others. 

But to say this would be very misleading; for under certain cir- 
cumstances which are perfectly conceivable we might change our 
system of logic or our system of arithmetic. /.e. under certain circum- 
stances it would be more convenient and useful to adopt different 
rules of logic or arithmetic. 

Of course nothing can ever compel us to give up our logic; but 
under certain circumstances we would in fact do so. Our present 
logic and arithmetic would not be invalidated, but we wouldn’t any 
longer employ them. 

I should like to make one point clearer. I said that a@ priori 
propositions may be used in two ways. This is not a very fortunate 
way of putting my point. What I mean is this: Don’t ask what 
are a priori propositions; what are necessary propositions, etc.; 
ask ‘How are they used’, ‘What use do we make of them?’ Then you 
will see that we can (and sometimes do) use them explicitly as rules; 
e.g. when a child on learning the multiplication table says 2 + 2= 5, 
we say ‘Didn’t I tell you that the rule is 2 + 2= 4? On the other 
hand we may say: ‘You have two apples in your right hand and two 
apples in your left hand, can’t you see that you have four apples 
altogether?’ In the first case we are employing ‘2+ 2= 4’ as a rule; 
no matter what may happen in the process of counting material 
objects we would still go on saying that 2 + 2 = 4. In the second case, 
when ‘2 + 2 = 4’ is used as an experiential proposition, the situation is 
different. Suppose that whenever we count four material objects a 
fifth comes into existence or one disappears. In this case we might 
Say 2+2=5 or 2+ 2= 3. We should not say that we have proved 
that 2 + 2 + 4, but that we have to use a different arithmetic, one in 
which 2 + 2= 5, Say. 
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It may be the case that these two ways of using a priori proposi- 
tions (by the way, we cannot draw any sharp boundary between 
them), and the possibility of looking at a priori propositions from 
two different angles, make some people say ‘A priori propositions are 
necessary yet synthetic’. 

Finally I wish to emphasize that I do not hold any theory about 
the nature of a priori propositions. My position is roughly this: say 
if you like that a priori propositions are rules of grammar, but if you 
say this be careful, etc., and say if you like that @ priori propositions 
are empirical generalizations about how words are used, but if you 
say this, be careful, etc. 

Or else, if you say a priori propositions are rules of grammar, I am 
going to say they are empirical generalizations, and if you say they are 
empirical generalizations I am going to say they are rules of grammar. 

For they are what they are; “Everything is what it is, and not an- 
other thing.” 

Casimir Lewy 


CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The Philosophy of John Dewey. The Library of Living Philosophers. 
Edited by Paut ArtHur Scuitpp. Evanston, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 1939. Pp. xvi, 708. 

This is the first volume of a new library, The Library of Living 
Philosophers, which, the editor informs us in his General Introduction, 
“expects to publish at more or less regular intervals a volume on each 
of the greater among the world’s living philosophers”. Volumes on 
George Santayana, Benedetto Croce, Bertrand Russell, and Léon 
Brunschvicg are advertised as now in preparation, and the hope 
is expressed that at least one volume a year may appear. Each volume 
is to contain a number of essays, expository and critical, by various 
students of the system under survey, and a rejoinder by the philosopher 
concerned. Thus the purpose of the Library is to do systematically for 
outstanding contemporary thinkers what heretofore has been done 
occasionally, if at all, only by casual correspondence between a given 
thinker and his disciples and critics. The degree to which this purpose 
may be achieved will, of course, mark the measure of the service ren- 
dered by the Library to the fruitfulness of contemporary philosophical 
discussion. 

The present volume has achieved this purpose in a noteworthy de- 
gree. The contributed essays have all been done with conscientious and 
competent thoroughness, and they compass the major phases of the 
system discussed. And the rejoinder is comprehensive and objective, 
devoted to clarification of what are held to be misunderstandings and 
to evaluation of adverse criticisms. The fortunate result is that much 
light is thrown on the system in question; some of the interpretations 
offered are accepted by the author while others are rejected, and some 
basic theses of far-reaching implications are explicitly formulated. 
The volume is thus one which should not be neglected by anyone 
interested in the fundamentals of the system or in authoritative pro- 
nouncements on debatable points. 

Besides an extended biography by Jane M. Dewey and an exhaustive 
sixty-five page bibliography of Dewey’s writings, the volume contains 
seventeen essays contributed by various authors. The essays primarily 
expository in nature are those by Joseph Ratner (“Dewey’s Concep- 
tion of Philosophy”), John Herman Randall, Jr. (“Dewey’s Interpre- 
tation of the History of Philosophy”), Donald A. Piatt (“Dewey’s 
Logical Theory”), Dominique Parodi (“Knowledge and Action in 
Dewey’s Philosophy”), Gordon W. Allport (“Dewey’s Individual and 
Social Psychology”), George Raymond Geiger (“Dewey’s Social and 
Political Philosophy”), John L. Childs (“The Educational Philosophy 
of John Dewey”), and William Savery (“The Significance of Dewey’s 
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Philosophy”). These essays are broadly accepted by Dewey as in 
principle correct interpretations of his views, and Savery’s is said to 
provide “a valuable supplement to the other contributions” by placing 
his views in proper perspective with reference to the views of Peirce 
and James. The essays primarily critical in intent are those by Bertrand 
Russell (““Dewey’s New Logic”), Arthur E. Murphy (“Dewey’s Episte- 
mology and Metaphysics”), George Santayana (“Dewey’s Naturalistic 
Metaphysics”), Henry W. Stuart (“Dewey’s Ethical Theory’), 
Stephen C. Pepper (“Some Questions on Dewey’s Esthetics”), and 
Edward L. Schaub (“Dewey’s Interpretation of Religion”). The essay 
of Hans Reichenbach (“Dewey’s Theory of Science’) compares its 
author’s views on scientific method with those of Dewey, that by Wil- 
liam H. Kilpatrick (““Dewey’s Influence on Education’) estimates the 
wide effect of Dewey’s work on educational theory and practice, and the 
brief statement by Alfred North Whitehead (“John Dewey and His 
Influence”) pays tribute to the broader reaches of Dewey’s thought 
in American philosophy and, through it, in human civilization, of 
which “for many generations the North American Continent will be 
the living centre”. 

Naturaliy, Dewey devotes his rejoinder mainly to consideration of 
the points raised by his critics. A summary statement of some of the 
high-lights of his comments may serve to indicate the content of the 
volume. These comments are arranged under the headings of ex- 
perience, knowledge, and value. 

Under the first, he considers the criticisms which touch upon his 
views of experience and empirical method. To the charge of sub- 
jectivism, advanced by Santayana against his general position, he 
replies by emphasizing his conception of experience as “interaction of 
living creatures with their environments”; and he insists that the 
charge is itself vitiated by the assumption on the part of the critic that 
“the traditional ‘mentalistic’ view of British psychology” is the only 
acceptable view of experience. Reichenbach’s accusation that the ‘real- 
ity’ of scientific objects is in principle denied is met by pointing out the 
critic’s failure to note the important distinction of contexts; “so- 
called ‘conceptual’ objects of science” are admitted to be “legitimate 
and necessary for the kind of problems with which scientific inquiry is 
concerned”, and the critic is charged with being bound by “that tradi- 
tional particularistic empiricism according to which ‘relations’ have 
not the empirical reality possessed by things and qualities’—a 
tradition which is denied by the new view of experience. Russell’s con- 
tention that acceptance of “situations” as units of experience must end 
in the Hegelian variety of absolutism ultimately springs from the 
critic’s “imperviousness to what I have said about the problematic 
quality of situations as giving both the occasion for and the control of 
inquiry”; and his belief that the raw material of a situation is in prin- 
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ciple rendered unknowable “affords final proof that Mr. Russell has 
not been able to follow the distinction I make between the immediately 
had material of non-cognitively experienced situations and the material 
of cognition—a distinction without which my view cannot be under- 
stood”. The issue involved in Pepper’s charge of “organicism” because 
of repeated use of such words as coherence, whole, and the like in the 
analysis of esthetic experience is reduced to a question of fact: “Do 
or do not the objects of distinctively esthetic experiences have char- 
acteristics to which the words whole, integration, complete apply in 
that special sense which has been indicated?—a sense which is 
special just because it belongs to experiences as esthetic and not to 
experiences of other kinds, and certainly not to the world at large 
as objects of distinctively cognitive experience.” And, finally, to All- 
port’s statement that no systematic psychology has been developed by 
him despite his insistence that psychology is indispensable to philoso- 
phy, the reply is that the implied criticism is just and that some mis- 
conceptions might have been avoided and the fundamental character 
of the thesis in question might have been emphasized if explicit state- 
ment of basic psychological principles had been made. 

Under the second main topic of his rejoinder, Dewey is primarily 
concerned to deal with the criticisms of his theory of knowledge ad- 
vanced by Murphy and Russell. To Murphy’s assertion that his theory 
of inquiry is “a theory about the rdle of ideas as instruments to be 
used in so altering a present indeterminate situation that an enjoyed 
future experience . . . will reliably ensue, through the use of pro- 
cedures which have proved their instrumental value in this capacity”, 
the reply is that what seems to be asserted is a misconstruction of the 
theory in question arising from failure to note “that which is the 
controlling factor in my entire view, namely, the function of a prob- 
lematic situation in regulating as well as evoking inquiry”—a failure 
which, because of Murphy’s acceptance of contextualism, is the more 
striking in his case since “the problematic situation is the cqyntext in 
which everything I say about knowing is placed and by reference to 
which it is to be understood”. This failure, too, is responsible for 
Murphy’s mistaken charge that the theory neglects the fact that “the 
ideas used and analyses performed in the course of inquiry are in- 
strumental to finding out whatever the particular inquiry was investi- 
gating”-——a truism which, so far from being overlooked, “is the 
starting point of my whole theory”. Essentially the same failure vitiates 
Russell’s criticisms of what is said about “apprehension” and “truth”. 
The direct perception of objects and the direct apprehension of 
meanings are admitted, but it is denied that the fact of immediate ap- 
prehension is a “logical guarantee that the object or event directly 
apprehended is that part of the ‘facts of the case’ it is prima facie 
taken to be”; what are “good evidential data” are those things dis- 
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criminated as having a relevant bearing on the problematic aspect of 
the particular situation. Likewise, truth, so far from being defined as 
“generalized wishful thinking”, is to be measured in terms of conse- 
quences explicitly understood to be “such as to resolve the specific 
problem undergoing investigation”. Savery’s statement that “con- 
frontation alone gives truth in actu” is admitted to hold in those in- 
stances where “a proposition about a thing in some specified respect is 
definitely in question”; where hypotheses are in question, however, it 
is denied—‘“confrontation is a necessary but not a sufficient condition 
for verification of an hypothesis”, since “it is the function of con- 
frontations as experimentally determined consequences that confers 
upon them verifying power”. Finally, the denial that antecedent con- 
ditions constitute the object of knowledge—a denial which gives 
trouble not only to Murphy, but to others as well—can be properly 
understood only by distinguishing “the contexts in which certain state- 
ments are made”; the denial is not “that unperceived antecedent condi- 
tions are objectives of knowledge” in a given “practical and scientific 
inquiry” but is, rather, that such objectives are “final and complete 
with respect to satisfying the conditions that must be satisfied, in 
philosophical inquiry, by a candidate for the position of object-of- 
knowledge in this latter context”. 

In concluding his comments Dewey considers the criticisms of his 
general theory of value and certain metaphysical questions raised by 
some of the essays. Only the former can be indicated here. Stuart’s 
criticism of his theory of moral judgment is held to rest in the end 
on a misunderstanding of the theory of inquiry, which is mistakenly 
supposed by the critic to involve an opposition between the ‘knower’ 
and ‘the-to-be-known’. The correct version is that there is no such 
opposition, since “a situation is problematic prior to any ‘grasping’ or 
‘apprehension’ whatever, the first act of knowing being to locate a 
problem by selective or analytical discrimination of some of the ob- 
servable constituents of the total situation”. Knowing, consequently, 
involves “deliberate modification, through working ideas, of what 
previously existed”. Thus the main point of the theory of inquiry, 
correctly interpreted, lies “in a transfer of traits which had been 
reserved for the function of moral judgment over to the processes of 
ordinary and scientific inquiry”. Failure to note this point leads the 
critic to overlook “the community of pattern” insisted upon between 
physical and moral judgment. Furthermore, the critic’s apparent as- 
sumption that the naturalism advocated reduces in the end to “mecha- 
nism or something close to it” neglects the repeated statement that 
modes of mental behavior are different from other forms of behavior 
because of the fact that the former “are responses to the doubtful as 
such”. The several practical questions raised by Geiger at the end of 
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Philosophy”). These essays are broadly accepted by Dewey as in 
principle correct interpretations of his views, and Savery’s is said to 
provide “a valuable supplement to the other contributions” by placing 
his views in proper perspective with reference to the views of Peirce 
and James. The essays primarily critical in intent are those by Bertrand 
Russell (““Dewey’s New Logic”), Arthur E. Murphy (“Dewey’s Episte- 
mology and Metaphysics”), George Santayana (““Dewey’s Naturalistic 
Metaphysics”), Henry W. Stuart (“Dewey’s Ethical Theory’), 
Stephen C. Pepper (“Some Questions on Dewey’s Esthetics”), and 
Edward L. Schaub (“Dewey’s Interpretation of Religion”). The essay 
of Hans Reichenbach (“Dewey’s Theory of Science”) compares its 
author’s views on scientific method with those of Dewey, that by Wil- 
liam H. Kilpatrick (“Dewey’s Influence on Education”) estimates the 
wide effect of Dewey’s work on educational theory and practice, and the 
brief statement by Alfred North Whitehead (“John Dewey and His 
Influence”) pays tribute to the broader reaches of Dewey’s thought. 
in American philosophy and, through it, in human civilization, of 
which “for many generations the North American Continent will be 
the living centre”. 

Naturally, Dewey devotes his rejoinder mainly to consideration of 
the points raised by his critics. A summary statement of some of the 
high-lights of his comments may serve to indicate the content of the 
volume. These comments are arranged under the headings of ex- 
perience, knowledge, and value. 

Under the first, he considers the criticisms which touch upon his 
views of experience and empirical method. To the charge of sub- 
jectivism, advanced by Santayana against his general position, he 
replies by emphasizing his conception of experience as “interaction of 
living creatures with their environments”; and he insists that the 
charge is itself vitiated by the assumption on the part of the critic that 
“the traditional ‘mentalistic’ view of British psychology” is the only 
acceptable view of experience. Reichenbach’s accusation that the ‘real- 
ity’ of scientific objects is in principle denied is met by pointing out the 
critic’s failure to note the important distinction of contexts; “so- 
called ‘conceptual’ objects of science” are admitted to be “legitimate 
and necessary for the kind of problems with which scientific inquiry is 
concerned”, and the critic is charged with being bound by “that tradi- 
tional particularistic empiricism according to which ‘relations’ have 
not the empirical reality possessed by things and qualities”’—a 
tradition which is denied by the new view of experience. Russell’s con- 
tention that acceptance of “situations” as units of experience must end 
in the Hegelian variety of absolutism ultimately springs from the 
critic’s “imperviousness to what I have said about the problematic 
quality of situations as giving both the occasion for and the control of 
inquiry”; and his belief that the raw material of a situation is in prin- 
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ciple rendered unknowable “affords final proof that Mr. Russell has 
not been able to follow the distinction I make between the immediately 
had material of non-cognitively experienced situations and the material 
of cognition—a distinction without which my view cannot be under- 
stood”. The issue involved in Pepper’s charge of “organicism” because 
of repeated use of such words as coherence, whole, and the like in the 
analysis of esthetic experience is reduced to a question of fact: “Do 
or do not the objects of distinctively esthetic experiences have char- 
acteristics to which the words whole, integration, complete apply in 
that special sense which has been indicated?—a sense which is 
special just because it belongs to experiences as esthetic and not to 
experiences of other kinds, and certainly not to the world at large 
as objects of distinctively cognitive experience.” And, finally, to All- 
port’s statement that no systematic psychology has been developed by 
him despite his insistence that psychology is indispensable to philoso- 
phy, the reply is that the implied criticism is just and that some mis- 
conceptions might have been avoided and the fundamental character 
of the thesis in question might have been emphasized if explicit state- 
ment of basic psychological principles had been made. 

Under the second main topic of his rejoinder, Dewey is primarily 
concerned to deal with the criticisms of his theory of knowledge ad- 
vanced by Murphy and Russell. To Murphy’s assertion that his theory 
of inquiry is “a theory about the réle of ideas as instruments to be 
used in so altering a present indeterminate situation that an enjoyed 
future experience . . . will reliably ensue, through the use of pro- 
cedures which have proved their instrumental value in this capacity”, 
the reply is that what seems to be asserted is a misconstruction of the 
theory in question arising from failure to note “that which is the 
controlling factor in my entire view, namely, the function of a prob- 
lematic situation in regulating as well as evoking inquiry’—a failure 
which, because of Murphy’s acceptance of contextualism, is the more 
striking in his case since “the problematic situation is the context in 
which everything I say about knowing is placed and by reference to 
which it is to be understood’. This failure, too, is responsible for 
Murphy’s mistaken charge that the theory neglects the fact that “the 
ideas used and analyses performed in the course of inquiry are in- 
strumental to finding out whatever the particular inquiry was investi- 
gating’—a truism which, so far from being overlooked, “is the 
starting point of my whole theory”. Essentially the same failure vitiates 
Russell’s criticisms of what is said about “apprehension” and “truth”. 
The direct perception of objects and the direct apprehension of 
meanings are admitted, but it is denied that the fact of immediate ap- 
prehension is a “logical guarantee that the object or event directly 
apprehended is that part of the ‘facts of the case’ it is prima facie 
taken to be”; what are “good evidential data” are those things dis- 
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criminated as having a relevant bearing on the problematic aspect of 
the particular situation. Likewise, truth, so far from being defined as 
“generalized wishful thinking”, is to be measured in terms of conse- 
quences explicitly understood to be “such as to resolve the specific 
problem undergoing investigation”. Savery’s statement that “con- 
frontation alone gives truth in actw” is admitted to hold in those in- 
stances where “a proposition about a thing in some specified respect is 
definitely in question”; where hypotheses are in question, however, it 
is denied—‘confrontation is a necessary but not a sufficient condition 
for verification of an hypothesis”, since “it is the function of con- 
frontations as experimentally determined consequences that confers 
upon them verifying power”. Finally, the denial that antecedent con- 
ditions constitute the object of knowledge—a denial which gives 
trouble not only to Murphy, but to others as well—can be properly 
understood only by distinguishing “the contexts in which certain state- 
ments are made” ; the denial is not “that unperceived antecedent condi- 
tions are objectives of knowledge” in a given “practical and scientific 
inquiry” but is, rather, that such objectives are “final and complete 
with respect to satisfying the conditions that must be satisfied, in 
philosophical inquiry, by a candidate for the position of object-of- 
knowledge in this latter context”. 

In concluding his comments Dewey considers the criticisms of his 
general theory of value and certain metaphysical questions raised by 
some of the essays. Only the former can be indicated here. Stuart’s 
criticism of his theory of moral judgment is held to rest in the end 
on a misunderstanding of the theory of inquiry, which is mistakenly 
supposed by the critic to involve an opposition between the ‘knower’ 
and ‘the-to-be-known’. The correct version is that there is no such 
opposition, since “a situation is problematic prior to any ‘grasping’ or 
‘apprehension’ whatever, the first act of knowing.being to locate a 
problem by selective or analytical discrimination of some of the ob- 
servable constituents of the total situation”. Knowing, consequently, 
involves “deliberate modification, through working ideas, of what 
previously existed”. Thus the main point of the theory of inquiry, 
correctly interpreted, lies “in a transfer of traits which had been 
reserved for the function of moral judgment over to the processes of 
ordinary and scientific inquiry”. Failure to note this point leads the 
critic to overlook “the community of pattern” insisted upon between 
physical and moral judgment. Furthermore, the critic’s apparent as- 
sumption that the naturalism advocated reduces in the end to “mecha- 
nism or something close to it” neglects the repeated statement that 
modes of mental behavior are different from other forms of behavior 
because of the fact that the former “are responses to the doubtful as 
such”. The several practical questions raised by Geiger at the end of 
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his essay are resolved into the one question: “Is the disproportion be- 
tween the application of the scientific experimental method to the 
physical conditions of human associations and its lack of application 
in direct social affairs such that, in the present state of the world, it 
is hopeless to expect a change?” And it is asserted that, whatever the 
answer to this question may be, “the problem is one of degree, not of 
all or none. . . .” The question is not “one of intelligence, or knowledge, 
versus action, but one of intelligent action versus some other kind of 
action—whether it relies on arbitrament by violence, or ‘dialectical 
materialistic inevitability’, on dogmas of race, blood, nationality, or 
supernatural guidance”. That the method of intelligent action is ac- 
cepted as an ultimate value is true enough, but it is accepted as such 
only because it is found to be “the final or closing thing” in inquiry 
into inquiry; this fact alone makes it an ultimate value, “not some 
property it possesses in itself, in the isolation of non-relatedness. It is 
ultimate in use and function. ...” In opposition to Schaub’s contention 
that an unsympathetic attitude towards religion is manifest in Dewey’s 
writings on the subject, it is asserted that the accusation seems to be 
based on the assumption that the desire to dissociate religion from the 
supernatural is anti-religious; the accusation “is a fairly typical sign 
of that sectarian spirit which takes hostility to particular views about 
religion to be itself anti-religious”. The primary aim of the argument 
thus condemned was not to denounce religion but to make “explicit 
the religious values implicit in the spirit of science as undogmatic 
reverence for truth in whatever form it presents itself, and the re- 
ligious values implicit in our common life, especially in the moral 
significance of democracy as a way of living together”. 

The preceding summary, though over-long, does not do justice either 
to the various essays or to Dewey’s rejoinder. But it is at least indica- 
tive of the main drift of the discussion as carried forward in the 
rejoinder and thus of what Dewey regards as some of the main points 
at issue. Space is not here available for an attempt to judge the debate, 
even within the limits of the summary statement. But in conclusion I 
wish to direct attention briefly to one matter of fundamental im- 
portance. 

Dewey suggests that at least some of the misunderstandings which, 
as he thinks, vitiate Murphy’s criticisms arise from the critic’s failure 
to take account of a distinction which for him is important. This 
distinction he describes as a distinction between two kinds of instru- 
mentality, namely, “the instrumentality of propositions in process of 
inquiry” and “the instrumentality of attained knowledge, through de- 
velopment of intelligence, to enrichment of subsequent experiences”. 
To attribute to one sort of instrumentality what is said about. the other 
is unwarranted and must inevitably lead to confusion. 
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Whether Murphy has fallen into this confusion, as charged, I do 
not here inquire. I am concerned, rather, to note the distinction and 
what it entails, or seems to entail, with reference to the nature of that 
which Dewey rightly urges throughout his rejoinder is for him central, 
namely, the problematic situation. 

As I understand it, the distinction is both clear and important. The 
instrumentality of propositions taken as hypotheses controlling inquiry 
is clearly different from the instrumentality of propositions taken as 
warranted through inquiry; and it is of the utmost importance to 
logic that there are the two sorts. But the question I wish to raise 
here is the bearing of the distinction on the specification of a proble- 
matic situation. And what I wish to suggest (since there is no space 
to debate the issue) is that the former is an important characteristic 
of the structure of a problematic situation, while the latter is integral 
to its genesis. Within a problematic situation hypotheses function in 
any attempt at intelligent resolution of it; the problematic situation 
itself arises, however, through the instrumentality of previous war- 
ranted assertions, or assertions assumed to be warranted. 

This latter emphasis clearly has an important bearing on another 
distinction which, according to Dewey, is one without which his theory 
cannot be understood, namely, the distinction “between the immediately 
had material of non-cognitively experienced situations and the mate- 
rial of cognition”. And the bearing is to raise a doubt that the former 
sort of situation can be problematic or can function in the “continuum” 
of inquiry. The emphasis also entails something in respect of “ante- 
cedent conditions” in problematic situations, since, once the emphasis 
is made, those conditions are not merely “objectives of knowledge” 
but are “objects-of-knowledge” in the sense that they are objects indi- 
cated by warranted assertions. 

I have long felt that Dewey himself has made statements about his 
views which are inconsistent with the emphasis here in question. The 
emphasis cannot, I think, be successfully denied—at least, Dewey’s 
whole conception of “intelligence” as the process whereby subsequent 
experiences are enriched assumes it. But if it is granted, then the 
claim of novelty made in behalf of the theory of inquiry is jeopardized. 
For what is then said seems to differ only in terminology from the old 
doctrine of the mediated immediate and its réle in the achievement of 
warranted assertions. 

But I must bring this review to a conclusion; and in doing so, I 
will repeat the theme with which I began. This is an authoritative 
volume on many debatable points in Dewey’s very important system of 
thought, and as such it is heartily to be welcomed into the literature on 
that subject. It is also a promising beginning of the new Library. 


G. Watts CUNNINGHAM 
CorNnELL UNIVERSITY 
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The Idealism of Giovanni Gentile. By Rocer W. Hotmes. New York, 

The Macmillan Company, 1937. Pp. xviii, 264. 

In contemporary Italian idealism Croce and Gentile are leading 
figures. But, unfortunately, hardly any of Gentile’s hundred or more 
books and articles have been translated into English. Still unavailable 
in English is the Sistema di logica, which Professor Holmes regards 
as Gentile’s basal constructive work. He has therefore studied with 
Gentile in Rome, worked in Berlin on the German sources of idealism, 
and prepared this expository and critical account of Gentile’s actual 
idealism, especially as presented in the Sistema di logica. 

The book is doubtless giving many readers some grasp of the elusive 
Gentile. But one often wishes that the style were fuller and more 
explicit. Many sections seem rather disjointed and “soliloquistic”, as 
though the author were withholding the connective tissue of thought 
needed to clarify his meaning. More definitions of his principal terms 
would have shown better his own background of discussion. And yet 
such criticisms may be an ungracious return for Professor Holmes’ 
heroic attempt to lighten the obscurities and trace the serpentine writh- 
ings of Hegelian dialectic, working in Protagorean humanism. 

The book has four parts. Part One (Introduction) draws historical 
comparisons and states the cardinal doctrines of actual idealism. Gen- 
tile accepts Kant’s stress on the activity of the subject, but rejects 
his multiplicity of sensa and categories, transcendent Noumenon, and 
separation of knowledge and action. In Fichte (“of all German 
philosophers . . . most nearly Gentile’s spiritual brother”) he accepts 
the centrality of the Ego, but rejects its priority to the thinking act. 
He accepts Hegel’s emphasis on the concrete unity of thought, but 
rejects the Absolute as a transcendent norm. He accepts Croce’s teach- 
ing that only mind is real, but rejects his four-fold division of mind 
(3-8). “Actual idealism is a modern version of Protagoras’ ‘Man is the 
measure of all things’. It is the Cartesian ‘I think, therefore thinking 
is’. It is the immanentism of Spinoza centered around the human act 
of thinking rather than around God. It is Berkeley’s Esse est percipi 
without his theology. It is the dialectic of Fichte made not into a 
metaphysics of the Absolute but rather into a metaphysics of the 
active spirit” (31). Gentile’s logic is noetic (epistemological and meta- 
physical) rather than relational (concerned with details of structure 
and symbolism). Basal is his distinction between the thinking act 
(pensiero pensante) and the content thought (pensiero pensato). His 
idealism is “actual in making the thinking act the logical and meta- 
physical prius, containing its own standard of truth (Logos). Hence 
the thinking act is free . . . without freedom there can be neither 


truth nor goodness . . . and yet it exhibits necessity, universality, and 
value. 
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Part Two, “The Sistema di logica”, a highly condensed summary of 
Gentile’s two-volume treatise, is the most difficult and least valuable 
for the general reader. In the logic of the abstract (pensiero pensato) 
Gentile discusses the principles of identity, contradiction, and excluded 
middle, the relation of subject and predicate in the judgment, the 
types of judgment, and the structure of the syllogism. In the logic of 
the concrete he aims to show pensiero pensato (matter) as presup- 
posing pensiero pensante (form), an a priori, synthetic act, one of an 
infinite series of acts, each becoming crystallized as the object of the 
following act. 

Part Three, “The Sistema di logica Critically Considered”, deals 
with the issues between actual idealism, contemporary realism, and 
neo-positivism. Since Gentile makes conscious thinking basal and not 
the thinking ego (although he often indefensibly introduces the ego), 
his position is solipsistic only if solipsism be defined: There is no 
existent except conscious thinking (111-113). The traditional meta- 
physical systems, whether realistic or idealistic, have recognized a 
transcendent Logos, which is therefore presupposed, not thought. Neo- 
positivism rejects every transcendent Logos, and hence metaphysics. 
Gentile, while admitting only an immanent Logos, seeks to preserve 
metaphysics, thus taking a unique and precarious position (118-120). 
New realism’s metaphysics is descriptive, telling what the real is. It 
recognizes only one truth (because one transcendent Logos) but many 
alternative metaphysical descriptions of reality. Actual idealism’s 
metaphysics is normative, stating that the real is something. It recog- 
nizes only one metaphysics (reality, “the totality of the thinkable”), 
but many truths, since every thinking act carries its Logos within it 
(179-184). The de facto impingement of nature upon mind forces 
critical realism to recognize transcendence, wheras Gentile’s definition 
of metaphysics entails that ultimately nature and even other selves 
are only thoughts (pensiero pensato) created by a thinking act. Which 
is right? The question is unanswerable. All depends on one’s arbitrary 
definition of philosophy (201). Neo-positivism, classifying judgments 
as logical (a priori, analytic) or empirical (a posteriori, synthetic), 
insists that metaphysical judgments are meaningless just because @ 
priori and synthetic, and hence undemonstrable (203-205). In opposi- 
tion Gentile claims that a metaphysical judgment is a priori, synthetic, 
and meaningful, although not demonstrable (205-207, 218). For Gen- 
tile assumptions and presuppositions are apprehended intuitively, im- 
mediately; thought is the mediate apprehension of reality. A demon- 
strable judgment is derived from assumed premises according to a 
presupposed transcendent Logos, and is therefore s:nthinkable. Again 
the issue depends on one’s arbitrary definition of philosophy. 

In Part Four, “Conclusion”, the virtues and defects of actual ideal- 
ism are listed. A defect entailing much confusion is Gentile’s failure to 
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distinguish explicitly between two levels of postulation: (1) assump- 
tions (postulates concerning the scope and function of philosophy), 
(2) presuppositions (postulates concerning the nature of the Logos). 
Gentile makes assumptions . . . every philosopher must . . . but not 
presuppositions (227). His chief weakness is the failure of his 
solipsism to explain the concrete detail of nature. His chief strength 
is his doctrine that all truth lies in the freedom of the thinking act. 
This weakness and this strength are, moreover, inseparably connected 
(235-239). 

Professor Holmes’ view of assumptions calls for a comment. Do 
traditional metaphysical systems, neo-positivism, and actual idealism, 
express arbitrary choices as to the scope and function of philosophy 
(Cf. 229) ? Only so far as all definitions are arbitrary. It is a common- 
place of elementary logic that, if a term has been previously fixed 
neither extensively nor intensively, it may be arbitrarily defined either 
extensively or intensively. The definition is then merely verbal. But if 
the term has been previously fixed either extensively or intensively, it 
may not be arbitrarily defined in either way. The definition is then 
real. So, if we are not already committed to call certain problems or 
certain characteristics of problems philosophical, we may define 
philosophy (1.e., assign the label philosophy) as we please. But if we 
are already committed to call certain problems or certain character- 
istics of problems philosophical, then the definition is no longer arbi- 
trary, for the presence or absence of certain characteristics in certain 
problems is a matter of fact. Secondly, to what extent within a realistic 
metaphysics may alternative descriptions of reality be arbitrary (Cf. 
179-181) ? Only so far as each is an arbitrary selection from a whole. 
Philosophical humanists like to assert that man makes his world be- 
cause he can regard nine as eight plus one or ten minus one, Alexander 
the Great as a pupil of Aristotle or a Macedonian general. Of course 
he does nothing of the sort, and anyone who realizes that he is 
selecting certain features from the whole will not labor under the 
illusion that he is creating his world. Alternative realistic metaphysical 
descriptions are valid only so far as each is partial. 


STEPHEN A. EMERY 
University oF Nortu CAROLINA 


Contemplation et vie contemplative selon Platon. Par A. J. FESTUGIERE. 

Paris, J. Vrin, 1936. Pp. ii, 498. 

In recent years there has been a return to tradition in Platonic 
Studies, as in so many other fields of classical scholarship. The first 
step was reinstating in the canon a great deal (including several of 
the letters and epigrams) which the nineteenth century had rejected 
as spurious. The second, now in progress, is reviving what may for 
convenience be called the neoplatonic interpretation, which prevailed 
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until that same hypercritical century. The best known representative 
of this later phase of the return is M. Léon Robin, to whom Father 
Festugiére’s book is fitly dedicated. 

The book has behind it a series of important contributions to the 
history of Greek philosophy, and seems preparatory to a study of the 
origins and development of Christian mystic theology. Its thesis is 
that Plato was and remained a mystic in the strictest sense of the 
term, and that his mysticism was no incidental feature but the very 
substance of his life and of his philosophy. The author attempts not 
merely to show this by analysis of the dialogues, but also to make it 
psychologically and historically credible. 

The argument has never, I believe, been so fully or so plausibly 
stated. It is far too complex for adequate summary or fair criticism 
within the limits of a short review. I shall only indicate what I take 
to be its approximate genesis, in such a way that the reader will be 
able to carry it out into many of its details for himself. Imagine a 
close student of the Church Fathers who is also familiar with Plato. 
Observing in a general way that “when the Fathers ‘think’ their mysti- 
cism, they Platonize”, he asks himself to what extent their mystic 
theology derives historically from Plato. He must first make sure 
whether enough of that theology is actually in Plato so that he could 
have been its main source. 

He begins by considering the ascent to Beauty Itself in the Sym- 
posium, described by a fusion of the language of erotic love with that 
of the mysteries. The mystagogue is there, the rites of progressive 
initiation, and the consummation which is their goal, sudden, gratuitous, 
ecstatic. The negative theology of the mystics is also there: the object 
which the epopt beholds is characterized only by a series of negations. 
No such rational account (o08é tig Adyoo oddé tis Emtothun) can be 
given of it as of the objects seen in the successive stages of the initia- 
tion. 

He considers next the ascent to The Good in the Republic, noting 
the employment of another of the methods of mystic theology, the 
substitution of analogy (here the sun) for such definition as the 
other objects of knowledge admit, noting especially that these other 
objects “owe not only their being known, but also their existence and 
essence, to The Good, though it itself is not essence, but far transcends 
essence in dignity and power”. “What an amazing transcendence!” 
he remarks with Glaucon, but a transcendence with an obvious parallel 
in the identity of essence and existence in God. 

The Beauty that transcends ‘reason and science’ in the Symposium, 
and The Good that transcends ‘essence’ in the Republic, he proceeds to 
identify with one another and also with the One or Limit or Measure 
of the Philebus, which directly limits or determines not the infinity of 
individuals but the genera and species (i.e., the Ideas) intermediate 
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between them and the One, and is thereby the cause of their existence 
and essence, their yéveois eic ovoiav. Though the-good-for-man may well 
be the mixed life of reason and pleasure, the cause of its goodness is 
The Good in the highest sense, and there are intimations that this Cause 
is to be identified with God or Divine Mind. 

Our imagined investigator sees at once, however, that it will not do 
to go on and identify this God with the demiurge of the Timaeus. 
The former, which transcends the Ideas, and not the latter, which is 
subordinate to them, is the proper object of contemplation. The latter, 
in fact, belongs to mythology, not philosophy, and is no better than a 
deus ex machina, 

It remains to determine whether the position defined by these 
passages thus interpreted is central or peripheral, transient or perma- 
nent in Plato’s thought, and how far the development of Greek religion, 
science, and philosophy, and Plato’s own relations with Socrates, may 
have prepared him to take it. Let us suppose that this, too, has been 
done, and that the results of the whole inquiry are exhibited in the 
full dress of classical scholarship. The outcome will be a book some- 
what like Father Festugiére’s. 

Obviously a hostile critic might dism‘ss it at once on the ground that 
mysticism is moonshine and Plato cannot really have been taken in 
by it. A more sympathetic one might wish that the argument were 
even more complete than it is. For instance, in view of the generally 
neoplatonic character of the interpretation, it is remarkable that so 
little notice is taken of the Parmenides, and also that certain subtle but 
fundamental differences from Plotinus’s understanding of Plato are 
not acknowledged and justified.? 

My own judgment is that the case for the unity of Plato’s thought, 
though more plausible than Shorey’s very different one (with which 
our author seems unacquainted), falls far short of demonstration. I 
accept Father Festugiére’s reconstruction rather as defining and elab- 
orating an ideal limit toward which Plato’s thinking was at least 
strongly attracted during a considerable period of his life, and from 
which perhaps, in spite of appearances to the contrary, it may never 
have deviated far. But if he does not quite prove that Plato was a 
mystic, he makes it less easy to depreciate the critical acumen of the 
long line of thinkers that so understood him. 

I shall not be surprised if this book comes to be regarded as a land- 
mark in Platonic studies. It has the merit not merely of a carefully 
documented presentation of a clearly defined interpretation, but also 
of a wealth of illuminating insights into the nuances of Plato’s thought. 
That those who have depended upon English and German scholarship 
for their understanding of Plato have much to learn from it is suffi- 


*(On the latter point, see the acute observations of M. Bréhier in Revue 
des Etudes Grecques, LI, 1938, 489-98.) 
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ciently evidenced by the fact that, with rare exceptions, neither ‘con- 
templation’ (deweia) nor any equivalent heading appears in the indices 
or tables of contents of the standard books in these languages. 

M. H. Fiscu 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Shakespeare’s Philosophical Patterns. By Watter CiypeE Curry. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 1937. Pp. xii, 244. 
By the philosophical pattern of a drama Professor Curry means “a 

set of relationships linking human beings of specified nature” to what, 

for the dramatist with respect to a particular drama, are “the spiritual 
and natural forces of the external world” (29). While a philosophical 
pattern “may have enjoyed for a long time an autonomous existence 
in the realm of knowledge”, it can be utilized as a formative dramatic 
principle only at the cost of surrendering its independence, though 

“without completely losing its identity as a concept”, to the artistic 

whole (205). The reader of Shakespeare can discover such patterns 

by submitting himself to the influence of the symbol, letting it “stimu- 
late his imagination to the point of grasping some underlying emo- 

tional, moral, or intellectual content” (55). 

Since the Shakespearean symbols are epitomizations of certain emo- 
tionally assimilable elements of the age in which Shakespeare wrote, 
their meanings (so the argument runs) are to be sought among the 
then available traditions. The particular tradition which Professor 
Curry has chosen to “expiscate” from the eddies of Renaissance culture 
and to stress as significant for the development of Shakespeare’s 
thought is “a powerful fusion of mediaeval vitalism”. The starting- 
point of the analysis is Macbeth’s adjuration to the Weird Sisters 
(IV, i, 62-64): “. .. Though the treasure/Of nature’s germens tumble 
all together,/Even till destruction sicken: answer me . . .” This con- 
cept of “germens” or “germins” in nature, repeated in Lear, III, ii, 8, 
and called “seeds” in The Winter’s Tale, IV, iv, 490, is traced to the 
logoi spermatikot of the neo-Platonists and the derivative rationes 
seminales of Augustinian exemplarism. It later becomes a focal point 
of intelligibility both in Christian demonology and in the sacerdotal 
science of neo-Platonism; and Professor Curry makes it his major 
task to show that these two traditions, which Shakespeare may be 
supposed to have assimilated as an artist sensitive to the pulsations of 
his age, supply respectively the “philosophical patterns” of Macbeth 
and The Tempest. 

All this, while one-sided, is valuable. But surely the title of the 
book had led one to expect more. The actual emphasis is not upon 
patterns but upon backgrounds, nor are the conclusions apparently 
applicable much beyond the two plays discussed. The discrepancy 1s 
the more confusing in view of the extensive work lately done in 
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analyzing Shakespearean patterns—i.e., in developing a phenomeno- 
logical approach to Shakespearean drama—by such interpreters as 
Moulton, Knight, Spurgeon, Kolbe, and Van Doren. Professor Curry’s 
approach is phenomenological in its general aim, as formulated in 
Chapter I and Appendix A, but not in the substantiating details. 


PHILIP WHEELWRIGHT 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


Psychologie: Wesen und Wirklichkeit der Seele. Von MAXIMILIAN 
Beck. Leiden, A. W. Sijthoff’s Uitgeversmaatschappij N.V., 1938. 
Pp. Ix, 271. 

Professor Beck’s Psychologie is not a psychological treatise in the 
usual sense of the term; it is rather, as its subtitle indicates, a modern 
De anima, a metapsychological analysis of the nature and functions 
of the soul. 

The main thesis of this book is that the psychic or inner life de- 
pends upon three basic principles or subjects, namely, the corporeal 
life-principle (Leben des Leibes), the I or ego of the soul (Ich der 
Seele) and the consciousness of the spirit (Bewusstsein des Geistes). 
Each ‘subject’ has its specific functions and has a ‘substantial being’ 
of its own. Thus the corporeal life-principle is absolutely different 
from the soul which is the qualitative principle of individuality. In 
like manner the soul is radically different from the Geist or spirit 
which is a universal principle and is the same in every possible con- 
sciousness. In fact, every determination of consciousness is a negation 
of its being (note the Spinozistic terminology), whereas the nature of 
the soul or ego consists precisely in its qualitative determinations. 
Furthermore, the soul may experience unconscious ideas, as Freud 
has remarked, whereas the Geist or Spirit has only conscious ideas. 

In this connection Professor Beck takes issue with the idealistic 
theory that being exists only in and for consciousness. The idea or 
object known in consciousness exists, he maintains, independently of 
its being known. To be known a thing must first be. The content of 
consciousness is not immanent but transcendent; consciousness is es- 
sentially knowledge—a beholding of something objectively. The funda- 
mental problem of knowledge is not how knowledge is possible but 
rather how error is possible. One cannot succeed in discovering the 
conditions of consciousness but only the conditions of the limitations 
or hindrances of consciousness. 

The author also discusses the nature of the emotions and points out 
that the affects treat things as values, whereas thought regards values 
as things, as facts to be contemplated. The affects pertain primarily 
to the soul; they are the immediate self-having or self-experiencing 
of the soul; thus one is said to enjoy himself. 

The subject of the freedom of the will is considered and a distinc- 
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tion is drawn between the freedom of the soul and that of the spirit. 
The soul is free in the sense that it can act in accordance with the 
fixed laws of its nature; but the Geist has real freedom of choice. The 
Geist, furthermore, remains intact in spite of sickness of the soul. 
The Geist may become ‘shrouded in darkness’ when mental diseases 
occur, but in itself it remains wholesome and bright. On this basis the 
author finds support for the poetic notion (compare Wordsworth) 
that children are like angels and are closer to God than adults whose 
vision has become dimmed. 

The author’s ‘metaphysical excursions’ finally lead him to maintain 
a doctrine of re-birth of the soul. The soul loses its actuality together 
with the death of the body, but retains the potentiality of actualizing 
its experiences in a new world, since a pure ego can neither begin to 
exist nor pass away. The writer also suggests the possibility of the 
personal immortality of the Getst. 

The book as a whole is clearly written and systematically arranged 
into sections with appropriate headings. There is also an index. Those 
who are interested in a serious, logical analysis of the nature of the 
psychic life and its significance for epistemology and ethics will find 
this book highly stimulating and profitable reading. 


D. BIDNEY 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


The Human Situation. The Gifford Lectures delivered in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, 1935-1937. By W. MAcNeILtte Dixon. New York, 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1937. Pp. 438. 


The argument of these lectures may be divided into three phases. 
First, we are, as it were, led up on to a mountain peak from which we 
are offered a panorama of the human situation in its many relation- 
ships, physical, biological, and social. The lecturer has read widely in 
philosophy, history, literature, and science and presents a vivid and 
colorful perspective, enlivened with an obvious relish for the exuber- 
ance of nature, the variety of human character and events, and the 
impossibility of reducing this manifoldness to any moral or meta- 
physical unity. With much imagination and eloquence, the Heracleitean 
doctrine of the ‘mighty opposites’ is defended and illustrated, and its 
implications against a narrow moralistic judgment upon human life 
are effectively drawn, Here the writer is at his best and, in my 
opinion, most convincing. In the second phase, which begins with 
Part II of the volume, we enter upon the ‘great debate’ concerning the 
worth of human life, carried on between the Yea-sayers and the Nay- 
sayers, between those who accept and those who reject the ‘will-to- 
live’. The sympathy of the lecturer is, on the whole, with the former, 
but with a certain reservation. For while, on the one hand, we read 
“‘T think’ said Conrad, ‘that the proper wisdom is to will what the 
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gods will.’ I would go further. I would say that to love life is to love 
the gods, and that in obeying the will-to-live we are obeying divine 
orders”; on the other hand, it is clear that the writer feels that the 
indictment against life drawn up by the pessimists and quietists is 
cogent against any optimistic appraisal. We are thus faced with a 
dilemma, which provides the motive for the final phase of the argu- 
ment, developed in the last part of the volume. The aim is now to 
turn the scales definitely in favor of the affirmation of life, by render- 
ing belief in human survival plausible. The ground is prepared by an 
attempt to show the superior reasonableness of a spiritual monadism, 
based on Leibniz, as compared with materialism or naturalism. To 
this last proposition one may assent, but there is a long road of thought, 
impassable I should say, between accepting a general monadistic con- 
ception of reality and the conclusion that the human monad does not 
sleep forever after death. The author bids us trust the intuition of the 
poets; but we shall have to remind him that they are not of one mind 
on this question. The most beautiful lines of one poet tell us of “the 
morningless and unawakening sleep”; and the most inspired poem in 
any language written on the theme of Immortality expresses the 
Platonic view of the Symposium, not of the Phaedo. 

The Human Situation does not follow the usual pattern of Gifford 
Lectures. There is much that is liberalizing and impressive in this 
volume, but there is little in the way of rigorous analysis or argument. 
And although we can forgive the want of this in return for the many 
brilliant pages offered, rhetoric like the following is disconcerting in a 
book of philosophy: “Is 2+ 2= 4 the highest type of truth? God 
forbid.” 


DeWitt H. PARKER 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


John Locke. By R. I. Aaron. Leaders of Philosophy. New York, Ox- 

ford University Press, 1937. Pp. xii, 328. 

This is an extraordinarily competent treatment of Locke’s philo- 
sophy. The author is sympathetic without being uncritical of his sub- 
ject, and he never forgets that exposition and criticism must be 
historical. After an account of Locke’s life and works, and a brief 
history of the composition of the Essay, the author addresses his at- 
tention to the polemic against innate ideas. He suggests, rightly as | 
think, that it is directed principally against the Cartesians, and that, 
while it is far too prolix, it is not superfluous. The vague and confusing 
use of ‘idea’ is elucidated as weil as possible. According to Aaron 
Locke’s usage is confined to idea as representation and as universal 
and does not extend to acts of perceiving or conceiving. The being of 
ideas in the mind is, as the author indicates, vague, but it is a vague- 
ness that seems unavoidable within the limits and terminology of 
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Locke’s system. Had the scholastic distinction between the represen- 
tational and the existential being of ideas been retained, Locke might 
have been able to avoid, to some extent at least, an ambiguity that 
must ultimately produce confusion in philosophy. The reluctance with 
which Locke accepted the representative theory of perception is em- 
phasized, as is Locke’s principal contribution to that theory, that sen- 
sation and reflection are the sole sources of knowledge. Mr. Aaron 
has done much to recall to our minds the essentially empirical nature 
of Locke’s epistemology. His book provides an antidote to too great a 
concentration on the final book of the Essay. The a priori elements in 
the Essay are, however, not overlooked, although their importance is 
sometimes minimized to an extent which is unjustified. As the author 
recognizes, Locke never decides as between the succession theory and 
the activist theory of causal connection. That these were his alterna- 
tives suggests a conflict in Locke’s mind between empirical and a 
priorist tendencies which is never entirely resolved. 

This is brought out more clearly in connection with Locke’s views 
of the ideas of primary and secondary qualities. The author’s inter- 
pretation is that the ideas of primary qualities resemble properties of 
body whereas those of secondary qualities are representative of powers 
in body but are in no sense copies. It is difficult to combine such a 
view with Locke’s empiricist tendency. Mr. Aaron suggests, as a way 
out of the difficulty, that experience prepares the mind for an intuition 
which reveals that external objects which always give rise to the idea 
of extension are themselves extended. It is difficult to see that this 
really meets the problem. How can an intuition afford knowledge of 
the existence of something which ex hypothesi falls beyond the scope 
of any direct experience? Thus neither the doctrine of knowledge by 
intuition nor the views of causality and substance are consistent with 
Locke’s empiricism. Locke’s views of the capacity of intuition and 
deduction require more of the mind than Locke’s empiricism would 
allow. As the author indicates, Locke was unable to justify his propo- 
sition that beginning and cause are necessarily connected. 

One of the most excellent features of this book is the elucidation of 
Locke’s theory of universal terms. The author proves that Berkeley’s 
attack on Locke was almost entirely irrelevant because the former 
attacked a theory which the latter never held. Locke’s own view is 
composed of several strands which are never consistently brought 
together and which ultimately do not resolve the important question 
which Berkeley and Hume were to ask: how can a term refer to a 
nature which is common to several different things? The author treats 
Locke’s view of knowledge and probability adequately and well. He 
has interesting chapters on Locke’s ethical, religious, and _ political 
opinions, and thus presents a reasonably complete account of the 
thought of one of the great English philosophers. I am sure that 
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philosophers will be indebted to Mr. Aaron for his excellent and very 
readable book. 


Jutius R. WEINBERG 
ZANESVILLE, OHIO 


Der Staatsmann: Ein Beitrag zur Interpretation des platonischen 
Politikos. Von Hans Zetse. Leipzig, Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung, 1938. Pp. 112. 


The purpose of this study is to compare the concept of the states- 
man in the Politicus with that in the Republic, and to establish the 
relationship between “political art” and the theory of Ideas. The main 
conclusions arrived at are hardly novel or subject to question. The 
true statesman of the Politicus is identical with the philosopher-king 
of the Republic; he knows the idea of justice and his function is to 
mold his society after the pattern of the idea. His activity is “demiur- 
gic”, as contrasted with the work of the false statesman who can never 
do more than imitate empirically given likenesses of ideal justice and 
the ideal state. Again true statesmanship, since it is based on knowl- 
edge, will not be bound by law; false or imitative statesmanship, being 
founded on opinion, must recognize the sovereignty of established law. 

Though this interpretation is sound enough, and valuable as ex- 
hibiting the formal continuity between the Politicus and the earlier 
dialogue, yet there is much that it leaves out, including what one 
might be inclined to regard as the chief point that Plato wishes to 
make, i.e., the superiority of the state in which law is sovereign to 
arbitrary and unconstitutional government. This distinction of course 
does not appear in the Republic, and it fades into insignificance when 
both constitutional and lawless governments are treated merely as 
imitations of the true state. In fact Zeise seems to have committed 
precisely the “mistake” against which we are expressly warned in the 
Politicus; for he takes the Guégrnpa of 297d as a reference to the 
defectiveness of all the imitation states in being guided by law, not 
by scientific knowledge; whereas it is clear (compare 297c with 300b) 
that the dudgtynua meant is the failure to recognize that the Rechtsstaat 
is better than a state in which law is capriciously flouted. In general 
Zeise’s approach is subject to the criticism that it operates in terms of 
the stark dualisms of Plato’s earlier thought . . . knowledge and 
opinion, being and becoming, true and spurious, demiurgy and mimicry 
... and these are hardly adequate to convey the subtle and complex 
ideas of the Sophist, the Politicus, and the other dialogues of the latest 
period. 

Even in his interpretation of the true statesman certain points made 
by Zeise call for criticism. It seems strange to say that Plato affirmed 
the “primacy of téxvm over éxtotyun” (18) when he employs téxvar and 
émotijua: almost interchangeably in this dialogue, a use which Zeise 
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himself recognizes (27). Again the “primacy of practical philosophy” 
ascribed to Plato (21) is ambiguous and misleading. For it may mean 
(a) that the philosopher ought to be a statesman as well as a thinker, 
which was probably Plato’s earnest conviction; or it may mean (b) 
that action in some sense determines or limits the validity of theory, 
which certainly was not Plato’s view, but which the author seems to 
ascribe to him. Zeise says (18) that for Plato the Good was “beyond 
knowledge” (a capricious interpretation of éxéxewa tij¢ ovoias, Rep. 
509b), whereas the Republic clearly describes the Good as the highest 
object of knowledge (4 tot dyadod idéa péyiotov padnua, sogb). Again 
Zeise (60) takes Politicus 301e as declaring that “the true statesman is 
preeminent in both body and mind;” but this is precisely the opposite 
of the thought of this passage, which translated correctly (e.g., by 
Campbell) says that “there does not arise (ovx &ot yryvéuevos) a king 
in states as in hives, one unmistakeably surpassing (Sapégwv) both in 
body and mind”. 

These mistakes might be looked upon as merely the slips of an 
immature scholar (like the statement on page 41 that timocracy in 
the Republic means government by the rich), were there not abundant 
evidence that something less excusable is involved. One passage will 
suffice to show what I mean, Plato is credited, no doubt correctly, with 
having arrived at the “knowledge” (the quotation marks are the 
author’s) that the community takes precedence over the individual. “If 
we inquire how Plato arrived at this ‘knowledge’, we can only get an 
answer by turning from philological and historical evidence to the 
‘racial determinants’ in Plato’s own personality. This doctrine (1¢., 
the primacy of the community) is the spiritual and philosophical ex- 
pression of the racial substance that lived in Greece and hence in 
Plato. It is the same spirit that produced in Sparta the hard state of 
soldier breed, the same that in the Nordic-Germanic idea of loyalty 
between leader and followers triumphed over egotism and the pettiness 
of caste interests. We detect here the kinship betwen our own style 
and the essence of the Greeks no less than when we stand in admira- 
tion before the sublime works of Hellenic art” (21). In short, the 
self-appointed Aryans are making their own Plato, just as the Chris- 
tian theologians long ago made theirs, and the pragmatists more 
recently theirs. Plato’s dictum that bastards (vébo.) should not ap- 
proach philosophy (Rep. 535c) becomes in their hands an anticipation 
of the “racial point of view” (21n); his proposal for the elimination 
of the morally unworthy from the citizen body (Polit. 308e) is re- 
garded as identical with the policies of the present Reichsregierung 
(60n); and there are other similar parallels insisted upon between 
Plato’s thought and the ideas found in Mein Kampf and the speeches 
of Hitler (20, 59, 88). Doubtless such comparisons are expedient in 
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Germany today, but they do not inspire confidence in the sincerity 
or competence of those who resort to them. 


GLENN R. Morrow 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Hegel: Sein Wollen und sein Werk. Eine chronologische Entwick- 
lungsgeschichte der Gedanken und der Sprache Hegels, II. Von 
TuHeEopor L. HAerine. Leipzig und Berlin, B. G. Teubner, 1938. Pp. 
xx, 528. 

Nine years after the appearance of the first volume of this remark- 
able study, Professor Haering brings his work to completion. It is 
remarkable not only for the completeness of commentary upon, and 
explication of, the manuscript materials of the early Hegel but for its 
unparalleled piety. Although he claims not to be able to accept Hegel’s 
system because Hegel attempted to do what only God can do, Haering 
is in genuine sympathy with Hegel’s intent. He confesses that wrestling 
with Hegel’s text was no easy task, but like Jacob at Peniel he resolved 
not to let go until he had been blessed. Anyone who seriously grapples 
with Hegel’s works must undergo somewhat the same struggles; but 
after Haering, it cannot be so hard, nor need it necessarily result in a 
loose joint. 

This volume analyzes the manuscript material from Das erste 
Jenenser System von 1802 up to Die Phainomenologie des Geistes, 
Hegel’s first published book. It also treats of the published essays 
during this period. In this volume as in the previous one Haering 
never loses an opportunity to show that the great plan of the Hegelian 
system is already implicit in the early writings. According to Haering 
there are no important variations in Hegel’s leading ideas but only 
in mode of exposition and organization. He contends, however, that 
the meaning of the later Hegel becomes clearer in the light of the 
previous attempts to understand the world with the categories of 
Objective Mind. 

Haering’s study closes with a comparatively brief account of the 
Phinomenologie. Although one would expect him to use the findings 
of the earlier chapters to throw a flood of light on this errant master- 
piece, the treatment is peculiarly unsatisfying. Too much attention is 
devoted to extrinsic matters, like the conditions under which it was 
composed, the origin of the title, and not enough to the “dialectical” 
development of the forms of consciousness and the historical excur- 
sions, Haering is at his best in recovering the special senses in which 
Hegel uses his key terms and in deriving those fundamental intel- 
lectual motivations without which the details of Hegel’s argument, his 
emphases, and selection of illustrative material seem to be unintel- 
ligible. For example, despite Haering’s overbold and unnecessary con- 
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tention that Hegel’s Naturphilosophie still represents a live possibility 
for contemporary science, he does lay bare the reasons which led 
Hegel to make his reckless criticisms of the physics of the day and to 
essay his own speculative constructions. These were his desire for a 
physics that would do justice to qualitative diversity, which he thought 
imperilled by the reduction of all qualities to quantities, his opposition 
to the atomistic-additive approach to the structure of systems, wholes, 
and unities, and his belief that nothing in the world was absolutely 
isolated or independent but owed its place and character to relation- 
ships within some dynamic organic process. Haering’s discussions of 
the early Logic are also illuminating. 

Less adequate are his commentaries on Hegel’s explicitly political 
and cultural writings. Both in sense and expression these are the clear- 
est things Hegel ever wrote. Haering explains them mainly in terms 
of Hegel’s implicit philosophical system and fails to give sufficient 
weight to the importance of the actual social and political events of 
the time, in which Hegel was demonstrably interested. One may grant 
Haering’s thesis that Hegel’s systematic philosophy is really a 
grandiose elaboration of a philosophy of culture. But crucial problems 
of interpretation begin precisely at that point. These involve the rela- 
tionships between the philosophy of culture and the political, social, 
and cultural problems of Hegel’s time. Such questions are pertinent 
even if one believes, as Haering does, that Hegel’s philosophy of 
culture is as close to the absolute truth as man can come. But they 
are almost completely ignored by Haering. He must be thanked, how- 
ever, for resisting the temptation to read out of Hegel justifications 
for present political tendencies in Germany. Here and there leise 
Andeutungen of such reading appear but they are surprisingly few. 

Like all explications and commentaries Haering can be read most 
fruitfully with an eye on Hegel’s own text. Some contemporary 
philosophers will retort that no matter how you read him Hegel re- 
mains a sealed book to all who have not penetrated the metaphysical 
mysteries of der individuelle Geist, der objektive Geist, and der abso- 
lute Geist. And yet it is truly amazing how many have learned from 
Hegel who have not pretended to fathom his metaphysical mysteries, 
who have not even claimed to be Hegelians. Each one makes his own 
substitutions for the unanalyzed Hegelian abstractions. Some have 
found that Hegel’s philosophy of culture seems most suggestive if 
one substitutes a biological and social conception of mind for the 
various phases of Geist. Other substitutions may be made. They indi- 
cate that no matter how often Hegel may be buried, his genuine in- 
sights will come to life again whenever he is read—critically, of course 
—but with some imagination. 


S1pNEY Hook 


New York UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON Square COLLEGE 


DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


Die ontologischen Grundlagen der Mathematik. Eine Untersuchung iiber 
die “Mathematische Existenz”. Von BruNo Baron von FREYTAG und 
Gen. LOrtncHorr. Halle (Saale), Max Niemeyer, 1937. Pp. 50. 


The authors refer the existence of material objects to the apprehension 
of immediate sense perceptions. Proceeding from this basis, they develop 
the ontology of pure ideals. All the objects of mathematical discourse are 
pure ideals. This answers the ontological question of “mathematical 
existence”. However, in all mathematical writing on the subject of 
“existence”, it is not the ontological question which is considered, but the 
question, “Given a certain mathematical system, does a specified entity 
occur in it?” So some attention is given to the statement and clarification 
of this latter question. To illustrate, a triangle with the sum of the angles 
equal to 180° and a second with a sum of 190° certainly coexist as timeless 
ideals. However, the 180° triangle “exists” (occurs) in Euclidean geometry 
but not in non-Euclidean geometry, and the reverse is true of the 190° 
triangle. So it is usually said in mathematical writings that the 180° and 
190° triangles do not coexist. Unfortunately this statement is often taken 
to have a bearing on the ontological status of the triangles. On p. 16, read 
line 20 between lines 17 and 18. 


BARKLEY ROSSER 
Cornett UNIVERSITY 


Die Einheit der Person. Eine theologische Studie zur Philosophie Ludwig 
Klages’. Von Cart Hernz Ratscnow. Halle (Saale), Max Niemeyer, 
1938. Pp. viii, 270. 

Anyone interested in the formulation of contemporary social and po- 
litical myths in Germany should include in his study a consideration of the 
works of Ludwig Klages (Der Geist als Widersacher der Seele, Leipzig, 
19290; Vom kosmogonischen Eros, 1930; Grundlagen der Characterkunde, 
Leipzig, 1928; Grundlegung der Wissenschaft vom Ausdruck, Leipzig, 1936; 
Mensch und Erde, Jena, 1933; etc.). The present book presents an elabora- 
tion of quotations taken from the works of Klages; hence it is a sort of 
explication de texte, though loosely coherent. Ratschow takes the bio- 
centric theme of Klages as his basic principle in support of a theologically 
non-traditional explanation of God’s function, if not God’s being, unity, 
truth, and goodness, in relation to man. 

The biocentric argument in Die Einheit der Person moves from man to 
God by means of this step: “... Gott vor dem Leben, iiber dem Leben und 
als Herr des Lebens erscheint, dass Gott lebendig macht” (223). I suspect 
that the capital significance of this book rests in the provocation which it 
offers for ideological prognosis in regard to man’s nature in contemporary 
German thought rather than upon any intrinsic merit in speculative power. 
If for the words ‘theological study’ the author had used the words ‘theo- 
sophical study’, his subtitle would be more nearly accurate. 


Gerorce G. LECKIE 
St. Joun’s CoLiece 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 
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La philosophie de la nature: III. L’arrangement de l’univers par lesprit. 
Par Georces Matisse. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1938. Pp. iv, 276. 


This is the third, and apparently the final, volume of a series in which 
M. Matisse has been endeavoring to develop a “humanist” philosophy of 
nature. (For a notice of the earlier volumes see this Review XLVIII 232.) 
How uncompromising his humanism is he suggested by entitling the first 
of the series “The Identity of the World with Knowledge”, and he has 
stressed it again by calling the present volume “The Arrangement of the 
Universe by Mind”. Nevertheless the book says comparatively little about 
humanism, and nine tenths of it could be read with agreement by a reader 
to whom this special theory had no appeal. To me it has proved the most in- 
teresting of the three. The drift of the argument is as follows: Scientific 
explanation consists for the most part of linking antecedents and conse- 
quents. What is the nature of this linkage? The traditional view has been 
that it was either causal, in which case the antecedent in some way produced 
the consequent, or teleological, in which case, says M. Matisse, the consequent 
was conceived as giving rise to the antecedent. Both these forms of con- 
nection are criticized and rejected, the treatment of final causation being 
particularly effective. What, then, is left? Can we say that the relation of 
events is always or ever a matter of chance? No. The author devotes the 
central section of his book to a vigorous attack on indeterminism in all 
its principal forms, devoting particular attention to Bergson and to the new 
physics. His own somewhat difficult conclusion is that causality is a serializa- 
tion imposed upon phenomena that are essentially timeless by the character 
of the mind itself. It is significant of his interest that a theory so remi- 
niscent of Kant should be worked out in complete independence of him, 
but with constant and competent reference to relativity-physics. This implies 
that the argument involves not a little physical technicality. Nevertheless, 
it is admirably ordered and unfailingly clear. 


Branp BLANSHARD 
SWaRTHMORE COLLEGE 


he Troubled Mind. A general account of the Human Mind, and its dis- 

orders and their remedies. By Harry Roxserts. With Chapters on the 

Insanities by MARGARET NELSON JAcKsoNn. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 

Inc., 1939. Pp. iv, 284. 

The early chapters of this volume are given over to a routine—and in 
no way extraordinary—discussion of the background of psychological dis- 
order. Written in terms of interactionism, they involve a sufficient multi- 
plicity of psychic agents to account for whatever may happen to an in- 
dividual. The later chapters present an analysis of the more common 
disorders which has been written with unusual clarity and is obviously 
based upon extensive clinical experience. The volume will add little to the 
stock of information of the systematist unless it be a disturbing realization 
of the primitive state of contemporary knowledge of aetiology and thera- 
peutics in the field of the psychoses. For the layman it should afford a 
better-than-average review of the major facts of psychological disorder. 


Joun G. JENKINS 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 
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Life without Fear. By Peter FLetcHer. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 

Inc., 1939. Pp. 112. 

This British writer (occupation and training not indicated) expounds the 
thesis that ‘Psychology can help us to understand ourselves. Only God can 
give our lives direction and the power which self-direction brings.” Al- 
though he pays lip-service to monism, he continually deals with a triune 
man whose somatic, psychic, and spiritual welfare are subjects of concern. 
Within this frame of reference he discusses such topics as fear, inferiority, 
rationalization, daydreaming, and unwise parenthood. His therapy involves 
a search for the antecedents of psychic difficulties and a reinterpretation of 
one’s life in terms of “a realization of the spiritual nature of man and 
reverence for personality as the instrument of God for the expression of 
His nature and the fulfillment of His will”. 


Joun G, JENKINS 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 


La primauté de l’esprit dans le message évangélique. Par Jean Botsset. 

Paris, Félix Alcan, 1937. Pp. 206. 

An argument to the effect that the spirit of the Christian doctrine always 
holds priority over the content which expresses it. As spirit animates flesh, 
so the basic intent animates specific doctrines. The matter of the pages of the 
gospel is only a symbol and parable of the Christian life. Life surpasses the 
body, using it only as a vehicle. The Logos became flesh, and it is only 
in the incarnation that it is visible. But the heart of the teaching of Christ 
is the eternal liberation of the spirit, and historically the actual liberation 
of the actual man. 


ALBERT E. AveY 
Tue Onto State UNIVERSITY 


Wei Shih Erh Shih Lun or The Treatise in Twenty Stanzas on Repre- 
sentation-Only. By VaAsuBANKU. Translated from the Chinese version 
of Hstan Tsana, Tripitaka Master of the T’ang Dynasty. By CLARENCE 
H. Hamitton. New Haven, American Oriental Society, 1938. Pp. 82. 


This short book is an English translation from one of the most famous 
defenses and dialectical arguments for Buddhistic phenomenalism. Its Chi- 
nese text is itself a translation, made in 661, of a Sanskrit original written 
in the first half of the fourth century, which original has recently been 
published, together with a French translation, by Sylvan Lévi. This English 
translation is however important, not only because it represents the form 
this philosophy took in China, where it became very influential, but also 
because Hsiian-tsang, during his sixteen years of residence in India, studied 
with living representatives of the school and transmitted his learning to a 
personal disciple, K’uei Chi, who wrote an illuminating commentary and 
careful analysis for this book. The Sanskrit (and its French translation) 
contains a large number of barbarous and muddy expressions, which the 
limpid Chinese avoids. No Sanskrit commentary for this book has more- 
over come down, so that a translation of the Chinese, using K’uei Chi’s in- 
terpretation, represents the philosophical meanings better than the transla- 
tion from the original, which ignored this important aid. 
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The Sanskrit and Chinese term “representation-only” is equivalent to the 
English “phenomenalism”. The position is a denial of all substance. Phe- 
nomena flash into existence for a moment only; their source is unknow- 
able. All sentience is thus representation of the phenomena in the all- 
knowing Buddha’s mind. The argument is that realism (atomism) is self- 
contradictory and that a moral order in the universe is explicable only on a 
phenomenalistic basis. It confronts many of the same basic problems that 
have been faced in occidental thought. This argument is illuminatingly out- 
lined in an excellent introduction, which however lacks even a summary 
of the background to the treatise. The Chinese text is printed on alternate 
pages and there are abundant and illuminating notes. An index is unfortu- 
nately lacking. 

Homer H. Duss 


Duxe UNIVERSITY 


Athénes et Jérusalem. Un essai de philosophie religieuse. Par Lton CHEKov. 
Traduit du russe par Borts p—E SCHLOEZER. Paris, J. Vrin, 1938. Pp. xxxvi, 
5-470. 

Athens and Jerusalem represent philosophy and religion, between which 
exists a disturbing contradiction. Yet two thousand years have passed with- 
out their being set directly against each other. The basic problem is the 
question whether truth is determined by the arbitrary will of God, or is 
possessed of a character in its own right. If the former is the case revela- 
tion need not subject itself to the criteria of reason. But how then can the 
truth of any revelation be independently judged? It can not. 

The task which the author sets himself is that of putting to the test the 
pretension to possession of truth, made by human reason and speculative 
philosophy. Knowledge is held not to be the supreme end of humanity. It 
gets its justification from existence. In pursuing knowledge the great 
philosophers from Parmenides down have sacrificed liberty, the most 
precious gift of the Creator. In contrast to this the God of the Bible will 
through faith restore this lost freedom, somehow. A paradoxical thesis— 
always, since it must use the intellect it despises in order to present its case. 


ALBERT E. AVEY 
Tue Oun10 State UNIVERSITY 


Immortality. A Critique of the Relations between the Process of Nature 
and the World of Man’s Ideas. By Count HERMANN KeEysERLING. Trans- 
lated by JANE MARSHALL. New York, Oxford University Press, 1938. 
Pp. xviii, 232. 

This is a translation of the author’s Unsterblichkeit, first published in 
1907, and republished in a third edition in 1920, which differed from the 
first only in the omission of the last chapter. It is left unchanged because in 
spirit it is the same as the author’s present conviction, even though his 
scientific knowledge has grown in the meantime, and if written now would 
be expressed in somewhat different terms, It claims to be the work of a 
scientist, and intends to show a scientist’s transition from knowledge of the 
outer to the inner, from Nature to the metaphysical self. It shows how far 
a scientist must recognize a supersensible reality. 
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The belief in immortality performs a service for life the very essence 
of which is teleological. Yet even an erroneous belief may serve this end. 
Hence this is no verification. Belief in immortality cannot be justified by a 
consensus gentium; for many men never put the question to themselves. 
Some systems of religion, e.g., Buddhism, teach that the question is un- 
important. The word ‘soul’ has no universal meaning. There is no universal 
picture of the hereafter. The idea of immortality must be grounded then 
outside of empirical motive forces, and cannot be explained by any psycho- 
logical theory. The problem is a Kantian one: How is a belief in im- 
mortality possible? 

We are part of a supertemporal world, which is unaffected by even the 
empirical phenomenon of death. In many respects the dead possess more 
reality for men than do the living. They dwell in the realm of memory 
and imagination. 

The root of the belief is that I know myself as the irreducible function 
and force, the primary presupposition of all experience. Force necessarily 
points onward, without limit. It may meet fetters, but its inner essence is 
not affected by them. Hence the feeling that natural limits are not mine. 
Even where this involves me in error, it is rooted in myself as active being. 

Life is constant survival of change. A surviving factor, an entelechy, is 
present in each person. This is something above the person, deeper than 
consciousness. We know there are states of being in which the individual 
as such is not valued; e.g., in devotion to a cause, union with family, 
nation, mankind. ‘Life’ as an objective solidarity is a fact. The maintenance 
of this Life in general is the one end of Nature. The means vary, and 
individuality is one of the means. The organism grows, then continues 
growth by reproduction. So man sees his meaning in.a time he will not 
live to see. Each individual is a phenomenal manifestation of the Ultimate 
Life-Principle; yet is more than it appears. It is both transient embodiment 
and eternal process. By our oneness with the eternal Life which moves 
from individual to individual expression we are immortal. The present 
moment is important because it is an expression of the eternal. 


Apert FE, Avey 
Tue Onto State UNIVERSITY 


Acta pontificalis academiae Romanae S. Thomas Aq. et religionis catholicae, 
N.S., annis 1936-37, Vol. IV. Roma, Libraria Marietti, 1938. Pp. 184. 


These proceedings contain the addresses and discussions of the ordinary 
sessions during 1936-37. There are five addresses, two of which may be of 
general interest. In the third article, Father Joseph Gredt presents, with 
the clarity notable in his text-books, an exposition of Thomistic epistemol- 
ogy. He shows that an entitas vialis, mediating between the phantasm and 
the concept, is required, and is deducible for the peculiar sensitive and cogni- 
tive nature of man. Such an entity is neither corporeal nor incorporeal but, 
in the words of St. Thomas, is “a motion towards being” rather than being 
itself. In the next article, Rev. Father Martin Grabmann sets forth the 
authors and books treating of logic in the period that immediately precedes 
and is contemporary with St. Thomas. It is interesting to note that the first 
occurrence of the mnemonic verses, Barbara, celarent, etc., is found in the 
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Introductiones in logicam of William of Shyreswood. The increased inter- 
est in logic and its teaching is evidenced by Grabmann’s enumeration of 
the text-books. Two of the four discussions in these proceedings present 
examinations of St. Thomas’ fourth way of proving God’s existence and 
of the ontological argument conducted by several members of the Academy. 


J. R. CrEsSweELi 
West Vircinta UNIVERSITY 


Petri Pictaviensis Allegoriae super tabernaculum Moysi. By Puup §S. 
Moore and James A. Corsetr. Notre Dame, 1938. Pp. xxiv, 214. 


This is the third volume in the series of the works of Peter the Chancellor 
(1193-1205). As the title indicates, it is an allegorical interpretation of the 
parts and furnishings of the Mosaic tabernacle. The method seems to be as 
follows: the term to be interpreted is examined, whenever possible, in other 
contexts where it may be associated with some specifically Christian notion; 
where such association is lacking, either a traditional interpretation is 
given or the author’s peculiar interpretation. Thus, for example, the tent 
covering of ramskins dyed red signifies the holy fathers whose converations 
protect our paths, while the red dye, of course, signifies their martyred 
blood. Even a casual reading of this treatise provides a useful if extrava- 
gant illustration of the medieval churchman’s loose attitude towards Old 
Testament interpretation. 


J. R. CrESSWELL 
West VirGiInta UNIVERSITY 


Studi sulle precognizioni. Per Leone Vivante. Firenze, Vallecchi, 1937. 
Pp. 220. 


This book is a study of that branch of psychic phenomena called. Precogni- 
tion. All the material here except the bibliographic notes was published as 
essays in La Ricerca Psichica from 1933-37. 

The book is in two parts. Part I deals with the attempted explanations 
of precognitive phenomena. The views held by scholars and mediums are 
discussed as well as the popular and traditional interpretations. Most valu- 
able is a chapter containing a brief summary of the contributions of some 
twenty of the best known writers on the subject of precognition during the 
last fifty years. Unfortunately the work of Professor Rhine of Duke Uni- 
versity is not included. Part II is called the Supernormal in the Normal. 


SALVATORE Russo 
Avusurn, New York 


The Empirical Argument for God in Late British Thought. By Peter 
AntTuHony Bertocct. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1938. 
Pp. xii, 311. 

In this study Dr. Bertocci gives an historical exposition and an evalua- 
tion of significant phases of the empirical argument for God. Martineau, 
Pringle-Pattison, Ward, Sorley, and Tennant, are reviewed in turn. Pro- 
fessor Tennant, who has written a foreword for the book, says that “Mr. 
Bertocci has succeeded in getting to understand the systems with which 
he deals sufficiently to enable him to expound them without unconscious 
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misrepresentation” (ix). The theses championed are in the main those of 
Tennant’s Philosophical Theology. Criticisms have been “at points where 
the empirical wedge was not driven deeply enough” (252). The author 
finds in the thought of Professor E. S. Brightman much help in repairing 
the weaknesses in the philosophy of religion of these British thinkers. 


Paut A. REYNOLDS 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Reason and Revelation in the Middle Ages. By Etienne Girson. New 
York, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1938. Pp. x, 114. 


This small volume contains three lectures delivered at the University 
of Virginia in 1937, and reveals the author at his best in tracing the move- 
ment of ideas. It is a clear and witty presentation of three historical 
attitudes towards reason and revelation. Some persons, such as Tertullian 
and Bernard of Clairvaux, maintain that revelation is self-sufficient and 
philosophy foolish. Others, among whom Averroes is greatest, regard 
revelation and theology as a crude and sometimes symbolic expression of 
the truth more adequately stated in philosophy by the learned. Finally, 
St. Thomas Aquinas effected a reconciliation, according to the claim of 
the author, by drawing a sharp distinction between matters of faith and 
matters of reason. But both his contemporaries and succeeding philosophers 
disagreed among themselves and with St. Thomas as to which propositions 
are to be proposed for belief and which for rational demonstration. The 
discouragement resulting from such speculation led to an appeal to mysti- 
cism in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The Averroistic attitude 
reappeared in more extravagant forms that anticipated the rationalistic 
Deism of the eighteenth century. 


J. R. CressweE_yi 
West VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


The Structure of Aristotelian Logic. By JAMES WILKINSON MILLER. Lon- 
don, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1938. Pp. 98. 


The admission of negative terms into the traditional logic widened its 
scope by adding obversion, contraposition, etc., to the forms of eduction 
previously recognized; but also rendered some of the old rules: inapplicable. 
The aim of this book is to restate those rules in such a way as to free 
the account from inconsistencies and make them adequate to all the 
recognized forms of argument. The doctrine—including proofs that certain 
moods of eduction and syllogism are valid, and also that certain others 
are invalid—is presented as a deductive system derived from a set of seven 
postulates (or, alternatively, from a set of six). 

Ray H. Dortrerer 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


Il fenomenismo nel suo sviluppo storico. Per ALtronso SAMMARTINO. 
Napoli, Citta di Castello, Libreria Editrice Francesco Perrella S.A., 
1936. Pp. 108. 


Professor Sammartino, of Naples, is a former student of Antonio 
Aliotta, and an idealist of the neo-Hegelian school which still flourishes 
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mightily in that city. Hence, in his historical exposition of modern phe- 
nomenalism, he is able to maintain a certain objectivity of treatment, and 
up to a certain point, an unfeigned agreement with its position, beyond 
which, however, he raises idealistic objections. For his typical philosophers 
of phenomenalism he chooses Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Comte, Ardigd, 
John Stuart Mill, Cosmo Guastella, Avenarius, Mach, and James. 
Grorce C, REEVES 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Saggi intorno allo stato. Per Giorcio pEL Veccuio. Pubblicazioni dell’Istituto 
di Filosofia del Diritto della R. Universita di Roma, I. Roma, Istituto di 
Filosofia del Diritto, 1935. Pp. 242. 


These essays, most of which were given as lectures in universities such 
as Bucharest, Sofia, Budapest, and Prague, besides being published in 
Italian journals, set forth the fascist philosophy of the state as developed 
up to the year 1933. Law, the author says, is effective in societies smaller 
in scope than the state, such as the tribe or the guild; it also has force in 
societies greater than the state, such as the Catholic Church and the League 
of Nations. It is never divorced from the institutions which embody and 
administer it. In recent years economic groups, such as business corpora- 
tions, professional groups, and labor unions, have tended to set themselves 
up as independent law-making bodies out of harmony with the national state 
of which they ought to be subordinate functions. Abandoning abstract 
juridical equality between persons or states as the basis of contracts, 
fascism recognizes the existence of law-making bodies other than the state 
acting as a whole, and integrates them as economic functions within the 
state. Until the organs of international law, which undoubtedly exist and 
function, are similarly strengthened, the nation remains the most effective 
organ by which diverse functions can cooperate, provided those functions 
are given some legislative autonomy and appropriate authority to operate in 
well-defined orbits, as in fascism. 

Grorce C, REEVES 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Pioneers of American Economic Thought in the Nineteenth Century. By 
Ernest TeiLuac. Translated by E. A. J. Jounson. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1936. Pp. xii, 188. 

This book is another of Professor Johnson’s services to students of the 
history of economic thought. Teilhac’s essays treat of Daniel Raymond, 
Henry C. Carey, and Henry George. Even after being set over into English 
by Professor Johnson’s verbal skill and his intimate knowledge of the 
subjects dealt with, the exposition remains very closely reasoned, not to say 
intricate. This is a volume which will come well along in the student’s 
attack upon the origins of American economic thought, for it presupposes 
much. Perhaps the author has attributed more importance to doctrinal 
influences on these American economic writers than is accurate. They were 
sensible of currents of European thought, to be sure, but principally they 
were prompted by their national geographical and social environment. 


Broapus MITCHELL 
OccIDENTAL COLLEGE 
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The Logical Development of the Concept of Value. By Epcar FRANKLIN 
We ts. Buchan Prize Thesis. Department of Philosophy, University of 
North Carolina. Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 1937. Pp. 32. 


The Buchan prize is awarded for the application of the Hegelian dialectic 
to a problem of concern to the contestant. The purpose of this essay is to 
show the necessity of a dialectical method for the solution of some of the 
problems of ethics, political science, and other problems of value. It is here 
applied to ethical theory. According to the interpretation presented the 
fundamental postulates of ethics are: 1. Value is meaningful. 2. The ideal 
is different from the existent. 3. The will is in some degree free. These 
postulates, according to the author, can generate a system of ethics as 
complete and self-contained as Euclidian geometry. All great ethical move- 
ments have followed this method even from the earliest time. Both Socrates 
and Plato were good Hegelians. The whole course of Greek ethics is 
interpreted as an embodiment of the formula. In contemporary philosophy 
Pragmatism, Realism, and Idealism are regarded as a Hegelian triad, with 
sub-triads in both Realism (Perry, Laird, and Alexander), and Idealism 
(Personalism, Objective Idealism, and the philosophy of W. M. Urban). 
The failure of the chronological sequence of theories to follow exactly the 
Hegelian order raises some question as to the objective validity of the 
writer’s position. 


ALBERT E, Avey 
Tue Outro State UNIVERSITY 


The Future of Christianity. By EpcAr SHEFFIELD BrIGHTMAN. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1937. Pp. 158. 


The volume is based upon the Henry Martin Lord lectures of 1937, 
delivered at Ann Arbor. The theme is treated under the four headings, 
“Our Knowledge of the Future,” “The Future of the Bible and the Church,” 
“The Future of God,” and “The Future of Man.” In a remarkably open- 
minded way, which includes a hearing even for astrological horoscopes( !), 
the possible means of knowing the future are canvassed. The outcome is 
the view that science gives a hypothetical knowledge of the future; religion 
gives “confidence” in the supremacy of spiritual over material interests. 
It is conceded that some change in attitude toward the Bible and the Church 
must occur if Christianity is to rest upon them and survive. But it is held 
that the belief in God will never die, nor will the consequences of such 
belief ; chief of which is the hope for a worthy destiny of man. Upon these 
considerations rests the possibility of a lasting value for Christianity. 


Apert E, Avey 
Tue Onto State UNIVERSITY 


La philosophie des races du Comte de Gobineau et sa portée actuelle. Par 
Anpree Compris. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1937. Pp. 280. 


This is an able analysis of Gobineau’s philosophy and its influence on 
later thought. There is, in the first place, a study of various philosophies of 
history which formed the background of Gobineau’s thought, and a sys- 
tematic exposition of his philosophy of races. Following this is an attempt 
to estimate his significance and influence. The author feels that the Aryanism 
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of the Nazis is not necessarily based on the theories of Gobineau, that 
these theories may and have been used by other peoples in support of their 
claim to racial superiority. From one point of view those contemporaries 
of Gobineau were right who looked upon him as nothing more than a 
genial amateur, and yet we must admit that he hit upon an idea which is 
not only a possible key to the interpretation of history, but which is perhaps 
destined to exert an even greater influence in the world than it now does. 


Howarp B. JEFFERSON 
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NOTES 


In view of the difficulties of publication produced by the war, the editor 
of Analysis is anxious to secure subscriptions from the United States. 
Subscriptions and applications for membership of the Analysis Society 
should be sent to Basil Blackwell, 49 Broad Street, Oxford, England. 
The annual subscription is 1os. 6d. 


The Fifth International Congress for the Unity of Science was held 
at Harvard University, Sept. 3-9, 1939. Two hundred scientists and 
philosophers from nine different countries attended. Eighteen sessions 
were devoted to the following topics: 

Aims and Methods for Unifying Science. 

Scientific Methods and the Language of Science. 

Methodology of the Special Sciences. 

Problems in Exact Logic. 

Science and Society. 

History of Science. 

Abstracts of the papers and the Proceedings of the Congress are to be 
published in the Journal of Unified Science. 


The fourth series of lectures on the Mahlon Powell Foundation were 
delivered October 25, 1929, at the University of Indiana by President 


Emeritus William Lowe Bryan on the subject “Wars of Families of 
Minds”. 
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